


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE—‘The hollow tube, held by a Bell Telephone Laboratories engineer, is an experimental 
Waveguide for telephone service and television. It’s not as large as it looks here. (Actually, only two inches in diameter.) 
Some day it may be no thicker than a fountain pen. 


The NEW LOOK in Telephone and Television Transmission 


THE NEW WAVEGUIDE is constructed of thin cop- 
per wire, tightly coiled, It is flexible, can operate 
at high frequencies, and channel radio waves 


any way that ut ts bent, 


There’s many a new thing in the 
telephone business these days and 
many more interesting developments 
coming along. 

One of these developments is a 
new and different medium for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations and 
television programs over long dis- 
tances, announced recently by Bell 
Laboratories. It’s the long distance 
Waveguide. 

Recent experiments indicate that 
it may some day carry tens of thou- 
sands of cross-country telephone con- 
versations and hundreds of television 
programs at one time—and thus sup- 
plement coaxial cable and radio relay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM CB) 
er 


Waveguides have been used for 
some time but for short distances 
only. What makes the Bell System’s 
new Waveguide so important is that 
it is practical for long distances. 

It can operate at extraordinarily 
high frequencies with small loss in 
reception. And though solid metal 
pipe may continue to be used in 
straight sections, this completely new 
Waveguide, being flexible, will be 
able to carry signals around curves. 

It is another example of looking 
ahead in the telephone business and 
the never-ending progress in provid- 
ing better service for more and 
more people. 
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FOR \ALL 


team mate to your precision made Accounting Machines. 

To obtain maximum accounting efficiency you must use 

quality forms . . . forms that are carefully produced to fulfill 
your individual requirements, forms that register perfectly, 
and forms that are printed on the proper paper stock 


to withstand handling and yet give perfectly legible copies. 


Team-up Reynolds & Reynolds Precision-made Accounting 
Machine Forms with your Accounting Machine for 


Yes, Precision-made Accounting Machine Forms are an important 
greatest accounting efficiency. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 18666 


PLANTS, DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


OoOrrtices in mosy?T PRINCIPAL seveCcs 
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The handsome 10-key 
calculating-addine machine 


quiet ° high-speed 


electric | aI TITS 


attractively priced 


Co 
a ¥ 


Loses Sesteteret= 7-6 | 


The new COMPTOG 
GRAPH CALC 
MACHINE. and the COMPT oe ADDING MACHINE, the COMPTOMETER® 
Mig, Co., Chicago 22, 1 me ADDING-CALCULATING MACHIN' DICTATION 
Offices in principal cities and thr ~ iE are products of Feit & Tarrant 
oughout world 


o2” 


Figures faster than you think 


The new portable ( ‘omptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human- 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate lateral hand movements. 
Exclusive single-cycle action elimi- 
nates “nmunaway tape. 

The exclusive Visi-Balance Ww indow 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-up- Direct 
action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 


3 
+ 


FELT & TARRANT manuracr 


1T17 N 
. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Iilinois 


sentleme Without cost or ob atior 
( tlemen 4 lig 


I want mo 
re inf 
COMPTOGR APH “sea” about the new 


Please 

arrange for 
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Name free office trial 


c ompany 
Address 


City 
State 
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Our cover graph and picture 

are concerned with electricity 

Way 1955 and its increasing use. The end 
of that graph would show an 

even bigger climb if utilities 

now had the generation ca- 

pacity they're planning and 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES could afford to go out and sell 


more use, As it is, we know one 


Learning to Delegate Authority F. O. Prior 9 | utility that was actually trying 
' to get its customers to use oil 
7 Ways to Pep Up Your Meetings E. H. Shanks 12 for home heating this spring 


and having a rough time doing 


Experience of 300 Companies With Work Simplification H.O.Brayer 19 it. The photo comes courtesy of 
There's a Time to Talk Up 34 Commonwealth Edison Com- 


pany, Chicago 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS Yext WWlounth 


What Colors for the Office? W hweisheimer, M. D 23 For the most part, today’s 
— : ; ae managers are well sold on the 

Teachers Get Bird’s-Eye View of Business Marilyn French 24 value of good public relations 
’ , ‘ “or : sas P and what it means to the com- 
Ryan's Experience in Picking Up the Tab Helen Waterman 30 pany. But thisu@oesn’t mean 
: that appreciati or “PR” ex- 

New Systems and Equipment 45 somite an ton i int den 


line. And it must, before a 
company will realize the full 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS effects of good policies and good 
operation. So watch for “Mak- 
Why Lose Arbitration Cases? hn F. Sembower 16 ing the Organization Public 


Relations Conscious.” 


Preparing Employees to Be the Men in the Big Middle F.C. Minaker 18 


Some leading executives are 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS | contributing to another top 
story on reports they find most 
A Case History: Why Be a Good Neighbor? . Kenneth R. MacDonald 14 | useful in making decisions. It 
ea . should be interesting, because 

Art Invades the Office Michael H. Levy 26 the profit-and-loss statement 
doesn't do the job all by itself 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Wylie is back again with one 


Offices in the News 4 New Books 50 of his interesting, idea-inspiring 
: ; articles on ways to improve of- 
Business Tips 48 Business on the March 52 fice efficiency 
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BUSINESS FORMS 


HAVE Secrsla? 


1 you WANT CONFIDENTIAL informa- 
tion omitted from certain pages of your 
business forms, use the modern, effi- 
cient, foolproof method: 


American 


Lith fel 


CARBON 
PAPER 


By a special American Lithofold 
peocers desensitized areas ("Secret 
pots’’) effectively prevent entries 

from qnserieg, Sateen h, regardless 
of pressure. Many advantages over 
block-outs, cut-outs, carbon spots 
and other previous methods! 

@ Provides positive, accurate deletion of 
desired information 

@ Applied anywhere on the carbon paper 
—in spots of any number, size and 
shape 

@ Can be varied for each part of the 
form 

@ Does not deface or soil the form 

@ Leaves open areas available for 
printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 


Available on: 


LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, 
continuously interleaved forms 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets 


awe 


TODAY for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET 


AN 
se hy ‘a rr iWioK 
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Two slimline tubes, mounted 18 inches below the reflective ceiling, provide 
ideal lighting for conference room in new radio and TY broadcasting center 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


All WHIO business and operating 
functions of the Miami Valley 
Broadcasting Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, have been transferred to its 
enlarged studio and office building 
on the Wilmington Pike. The 
original structure, built in 1949, 
has been tripled in size, proving 
that long-range planning pays off 
in the fast-changing field of tele- 
vision. Transformation from a 
small 1-studio television layout 
to a complete broadcasting center 
with 2 TV studios (one 50 by 65 
feet); 3 radio studios; and com- 
plete production, business, and ad- 
ministrative offices involved a 
minimum of structural changes. 
Studies made by the station and 
The Austin Company, engineers 
and builders, over 5 years, resulted 
in a functional plan which keeps 
the public, business callers, office 
employees, and talent out of each 
other’s way. Video control opera- 
tions are on a mezzanine which ex- 
tends between the two studio con- 
trol booths and nearby clients’ 
rooms. The master control room 
also provides ample floor space for 
the installation of colored TV con- 
trol units. Administrative offices 
and a large conference-audition 


room extend across the front of the 
new wing, with 3 AM _ studios 
grouped around a single master 
control room behind them. Steel 
and obscure-glass partitions en- 
close the other departments and 
keep them private. In keeping with 
the plan for separating traffic, 
there are three attractive reception 
areas: One for the public, inside 
the original entrance; another for 
business visitors, near the ad- 
ministration offices; and a third for 
employees, inside a new entrance 
from the staff parking lot in the 
rear. Like most new buildings, the 
station has recessed fluorescent 
lighting, acoustical ceilings, rub- 
ber-tile and vinyl-tile flooring, and 
air conditioning. 


A Good Idea for making the new 
addition and the present building 
look uniform has been used by The 
Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles. 
The new $1.3 million administra- 
tive and engineering office building 
will have outside walls of mosaic 
tile, in soft green shades, divided 
at intervals by aluminum mullion 
bars for a decorative effect. A 
frontal screen of the same mate- 
rials will be incorporated into the 
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present building to make the entire 
722 feet of frontage look alike. 
Louvre shades of iridescent alu- 
minum finish, which will move 
automatically with the course of 
the sun, will protect the offices 
from glare from their southern ex- 
posure. The addition to Garrett's 
present AiResearch Manufacturing 
Division plant near the Los An- 
geles International Airport will 
provide new headquarters for ad- 
ministrative officials and will also 
house more than 1,000 members of 
the engineering department, now 
located some distance from the 
main plant. AiResearch manufac- 
tures aircraft accessories and 
components for military and com- 
mercial aircraft. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. has 
begun construction of a 203,874- 
square-foot plant in Melrose Park, 
Ill. The building will be the nucleus 
of manufacturing and warehousing 
facilities the company expects to 
expand later on to a _ 624,000- 
square-foot site. About 420,000 
square feet of the total site will be 
left for expansion. This move is 
the first step in a major relocation 
program which will give Raytheon 
TV the advantages of doubled 
capacity, consolidated effort, great- 
er efficiency, and increased produc- 
tion for its television and radio 
operations. Features of the new 
building, which has been designed 
for mass-production techniques, in- 
cluding automation, will be: A 
truck court with space for 14 
trucks; a second truck entrance 
for steel receiving with doors big 
enough to take the largest trailers 
built; an interior railroad siding 
long enough to handle 11 cars; con- 
crete block construction, with red 
face brick and a roof of gypsum 
concrete poured into place; an ex- 
plosion-proof storage room for 
paint; special ventilation features 
in the paint-spraying department; 
and a paved area in front for 20 
cars and one in the rear for 100 
cars. The modern design of the 
building is expected to win com- 
plete “neighborhood” acceptance. 


All Customer Conveniences pos- 
sible under one roof; efficiency 
through modern design; and a 
warm, friendly atmosphere were 
the goals set by the American Na- 
tional Bank in its new $2,346,000 
building in Austin, Texas. The 
building embodies: A 4-window 
drive-in bank in the basement; 3 
levels of parking atop the build- 
ing, reached by a spiraling ramp; 
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a street-level shopping arcade to 
keep the bank's new corner “alive”’ 
with lighted window displays after 
banking hours; an air-conditioning 
system with 23 separate zones of 
control; about 15,000 square feet 
of Fiberglas acoustical tile ceil- 
ings; plus an electronic air-filter- 
ing system that eliminates dust, 
odor, and pollen. Motor stairs take 
customers from the ground floor 
lobby to the bank floor, which is 2 
stories high. An abstract mural 
10 by 28 feet expresses the vitality 
of the bank's operation in a color- 
ful, geometric design. Counters, 
paneled in teak, look low with only 
clear plate glass between cus- 
tomers and tellers, The mezzanine 
floor includes a 175-seat audi- 
torium, which is available for 
civic meetings as well as bank 
business. Other customer  con- 
veniences include 3,500 safety 
boxes in counter-height banks and 
radiant heat under the sidewalks 
around the bank to keep them free 
of rain and ice. 


illegible Losses, according to the 
newly formed Handwriting Foun- 
dation, cost American business 
more than $70 million last year. 
The association report gave as an 
example the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, which it said had been 
losing $50,000 a year ‘because 
girls couldn't write call tickets 
plainly enough for the company to 
charge them.” The association has 
been formed to help recover the 
lost art of handwriting. Proving 
that the association has a good 
idea, a dozen business teachers 
who worked in offices last summer 
decided that they should impress 
upon their students the importance 
of writing letters and figures 
clearly. (See the complete article 
on other discoveries made by these 
teachers, on page 24 of this issue.) 


Consolidated Engineering Cor- 
poration will break ground this 
month for a 2-story, 120,000- 
square-foot research, engineering, 
and marketing building on an 8&- 
acre site in Pasadena, Calif. Two 
acres will be reserved for future 
expansion. The electronic instru- 
ment firm expects the building to 
be finished in November. Sound- 
proofed research and engineering 
areas will contain the latest labora- 
tory facilities and, like the rest of 
the building, will be air condi- 
tioned. Basement parking for 85 
cars is planned, plus off-street 
space for 270 more employee and 
customer cars. The main parking 


(Continued on page 44) 










How you 
will save— 


How your secretary 
will save... with 
Verifax copying 


C) You'll seldom have to dictate an- 
other letter which, for the most part, 
quotes one you have received. 


1) You'll end slow “one-copy” routing. 


C) You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings. 


| You'll never wait for extra carbons 
to be typed . . . or for your “only copy” 
to be returned 


[) You won't have to send your reco 
ords out of the offic e to be copied. 


() Your secretary can save a half-hour 
or more in copying just one report. She 
can make 3 Verifax copies in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. 


() She won't have to proofread. Veri- 
fax copies are photo-accurate. 


} She won't have to take dictation 
and then transcribe. 


In short, the savings for both of you 
will probably exceed the $240 

cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less 
: than a month 
d- And we haven't 


xz considered 
= others in your 
@ office who'll 
get compar- 

able sav ings. 














KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
ently $240 
—-—MAR COUPON TODAY —<- 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div.! 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers 

71 


Name 


Position 





Company 





Street 





2 ————————- 


Price quoted te subject to 
change without notice 











* % How to Build 
Profit Value 
in Your Sales Dollars 


IN THIS NEW BOOK, nationally 
consulted sales analyst Joun D. Cor- 
RIGAN tells you how to boost sales, 
improve profits, cut costs through 
scientific sales management methods. 
Book explains “profit power” formula 
for analyzing product, pricing methods, 
selling policy; how to use the “break- 
even point” technique to find new 
selling opportunities. “Excellent/”— 
Fen K. Doscner, Vice-Pres., Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp. 17 ills., 242 pp. $3.95 


Developing 
Management Ability 


Earl G. Planty; 
J. Thomas Freeston 


Answers to 600 questions on personnel 
training and management development 
most frequently asked by businessmen. 
Today's > ome techniques for encour- 
aging and improving executive per 
formance at all levels, in any size 
organization. Tells how to train 
through staff meetings, case studies, 
job rotation. “One of the best business 
books of the year.”—InvusTRiAL Re- 
LATIONS Lever, 447 pp. $7 


Training Employees 
and Managers 


Earl G. Planty; Wm. S. McCord; 
Carlos A. Efferson 


Snows how to accomplish two aims at 
once—improve work attitudes and 
sharpen individual skills. Time-tested 
plans, techniques, suggestions for set- 
ting up, carrying out a training pro- 
gram to assure better teamwork, avoid 
conflicts, build discipline. “A continu- 
ously useful source of ideas for 
industrial personnel development 
programs,” MANAGEMENT Review, 15 
ills,, 278 pp. $5 


Personnel Interviewing 


James D. Weinland; 
Margaret V. Gross 


Compete guide to today’s functions, 
techniques, and applications of person- 
nel interviewing. Everything from 
selecting the right man for the job to 
evaluating personnel, determining 
attitudes and ersonality, training 
interviewers, a setting up an in- 
terviewing program. “Practical, read 
able, factual,”—INDUSTRIAL AND Lapor 
Retations Review. 19 ills., 416 pp. $6 


@ Send for these books. Save postage by 


remitting with erder. Books returnable 
if not satisfactory. Address Dept. AB-S. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


East 24th St New York 10 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


Planning Offices 


Will you kindly advise us if you 
have any recent publications on re- 
modeling or planning executive and 
general offices. 

We are primarily interested in 
streamline ideas for utilizing office 
space, ideas for storing stationery 
and obsolete material, as well as any 
other ideas used today to help make 
an office run smoothly 


JUNE BROTHERS 
Pacific Hide & Leather Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hope you'll like “Guide to Better 
Offices” from our December 1954 
issue. 


The Air Force and E. D. P. 


The indoctrination of all levels of 
management on the practicability of 
this rapidly developing and highly 
revolutionary management tool (elec- 
tronic data processing) is a very im- 
portant part of this program. Train- 
ing courses are presently being 
developed to serve this need. Au- 
thoritative articles in current pub- 
lications which reflect the trend in 
industry toward use of electronic 
computing systems serve as excellent 
course material. They also provide 
thought-provoking, educational bul- 
letins to be distributed to all Com- 
mand employees. 

The March 1955 issue of AMERICAN 
Business contains a timely article, 


“Electronic Data Processing—Who, 
What, When, and Where?” by Her- 
bert O. Brayer. We believe this ar- 
ticle would assist greatly to assure 
the success of our training and in- 
doctrination programs. It is our de- 
sire to prepare reprints for use as 
course handouts to supplement in- 
structions given to management 
and supervisory personnel 
Emit W. KontTAK, LT. CoL., USAF 
Comptroller 

San Antonio Air Materiel Area 
Kelly Air Force Base, Texas 


Yes, sir. Glad you liked it, sir 


Meeting Material 


Many thanks for your kind letter 
granting permission for us to repro- 
duce material from “Handling Men 
in Meetings.” The material was of 
considerable value in the meeting, 
and I also mentioned the film which 
is used in connection with it. Your 
help was most appreciated 


Ropert A. SCHULTZ 

The University of Wisconsin 
Industrial Management Institute 
Madison 6, Wis. 


Training Men 


The spring 1955 meeting of the 
Industrial Training Council of New 
York State is to be held in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The theme of the meeting 
is “The Training Director’s Job in the 
Development of Men.” I am on the 
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program committee and would like to 
obtain reprint privileges for your fine 
article appearing in AMERICAN Busi- 
NESS, June 1952, entitled “Conference 
Training to Build Skill.” We expect 
to print about 150 to 200 brochures 
containing this article for distribution 
to the professional participants of this 
meeting. 

G. R. STEVENS 

Supervisor 

Employee Training 

Alco Products, Incorporated 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Plastic Window Covering 


In the April issue, we noticed on 
page 44 mention of a plastic coating 
made by a Chicago firm (for windows 
to prevent glare and reduce heat from 
sunlight). This sounds very interest- 
ing, and so we would appreciate 
knowing the name of the firm, if you 
have the information available. 


O. W. REUSSER 
Controller 
Dunbar Furniture Corporation of 
Indiana 
Berne, Ind. 
There are several. The one men- 
tioned concerned Sun Guard, Inc 
Chicago. 


Office Floor Maintenance 


A report was brought to our atten- 
tion a few days ago regarding the 
cost of installation and maintenance 
of various types of floor coverings for 
offices. In this particular instance, I 
am thinking more about a general 
office where 50, 75 to 100, or more 
employees are employed. 

How would installation and main- 
tenance compare for the following 
floor coverings—carpeting, asphalt 
tile, rubber tile, terrazzo, cork, and 
hardwood? We have checked your 
recent publications and have not 
found anything that would answer 
our questions satisfactorily. I would 
appreciate any information you could 
give me. 

KENNETH JAMISON 
Office Services 
Indiana Farm Bureau 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have no report on this subject 
but we've written the logical sources 
If they don’t have the information, 
we'll get it for you and for our other 
subscribers. 


Working With the Office 


I am very pleased you were able 
to send me two copies of the reprint 
“12 Ways to Help Your Salesmen 
Work With the Office.” 

If we could obtain six more copies, 
I would appreciate it very much. 

D. KEeere 

Vice President Sales 
Canadian Cottons Limited 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


They're on the way. 
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please, boss 






please, boss...buy me a 


Stenalax 


THE ELECTRONIC FACSIMILE COPIER 
i's sO easy to make 
mimeograph stencils 
offset plates 
single positive copies 





.and boss... I don't have to mix any chemicals, ever, or go from one 
piece of paraphernalia to another. It’s all done on the one machine — 
whether it’s stencil, offset master or single copy. All I do is select the 
recording material and run it off on Stenafax — and that takes less than 
one minute of my time. It will copy anything — office forms, typing, draw- 
ings, news clippings and other graphic material regardless of color, type 
of pencil, ink, opacity of paper, etc. 


in MINIMUM TIME 
at MINIMUM COST 


with facsimile ACCURACY 
Let us send you bulletin AB 5 


STENAFAX, Biltmore Arcade, 43rd Street and Madison Avenue, New York 17, W. Y. 
7 
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‘The greatest stimulant 
to competent people 

is a feeling of 
personal freedom, 
freedom to think and 
plan boldly, freedom 
to venture along new and 
untried paths and to 


take calculated risks . 


By F. O. Prior 


President, Standard Oil Co. (indiana) 


Desegu for Decentralization: 
Learning to Delegate Authority 


ECENTRALIZATION has be- 
come fashionable. Almost 
everybody in the business world 
seems to be at least dabbling in it. 
But we are not decentralizing be- 
cause we want to go along with a 
fad. We are doing it because we 
believe in decentralization as a 
profitable business practice. We 
know Standard can gain major 
benefits by putting it to use. We 
aren’t just charmed by the word. 
The book definition of decentral- 
ization is: The delegation of re- 
sponsibility and accompanying au- 
thority to the lowest level at which 
proper decisions can be made. In 
my own words, this means dis- 
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persing responsibility with au 
thority as low in the chain of man 
agement as the people in that chain 
prove they are capable of handling 
it to the profit of the company 

We have no intention of put- 
ting our general office people out 
of business, even with decentrali- 
zation. There has to be a boss at 
every level of management, includ 
ing the top level. Top management 
defines broad policy 

General policy is still going to be 
made in the general office, and we 
are still going to be defining the 
broad areas within which those to 
whom we delegate may act. We 
must operate on a principle J 


Douglas Brown stresses in his fore- 
word to Centralization and De- 
centralization® when he says, “No 
matter how effective, the corpora- 
tion which seeks to prosper 
through the years cannot be all 
things to all men. It must earn the 
substantial respect and loyalty of 
all groups in its employ by policies 
which prevail throughout its op- 
erations. Such policies and their 
equitable application are the evi- 
dences of the ‘oneness’ of the cor- 
poration and an assurance to the 
career employee that he is related 
to something more than a chang- 
ing stream of men.” 


e Book Review Section 








We are committed to go as far 
with decentralization as people 
show us they can take delegations 
and perform with them on a good, 
sound, and profitable basis. 

That means, among other things, 
that our management group is go- 
ing to have to practice the art of 
delegation, And it is an art. 

There are no hard, fast, detailed 
rules for using it. You can’t master 
it by memory, the way you can a 
set of posted product prices. For 
when you are in this field, you are 
in the delicate area of human 
relations, 

That phrase is easy to define 
and hard to apply. It simply means 
relationships between people, but 
people happen to be very compli- 
cated and exceptionally valuable 
beings. 

There are no exact scientific 
measurements by which to gauge 
people the way you gauge the 
changes in sales volume, Still, we 
do have some techniques for find- 
ing out what people think and feel. 

We used one in a survey of sales- 
men’s attitudes, What that survey 
showed is what all the others like 
it have shown: People have to be 
treated with courtesy, with con- 
sideration, and with understand- 
ing. If you try to jam people into 
a formula as if they had no feel- 
ings, they'll react violently. If you 
try to measure them with an auto- 
matic rule, saying, “unless you’re 
an assistant manager by the time 
you're 30 and a division manager 
by the time you're 40, you are all 
washed up...” if you try to do 
that, you're in real trouble. It’s a 


trouble we must cure or we fail. 

Every one of us feels he has a 
special value in the world. And 
every one of us wants to be treated 
with consideration. 

I can give you the rule for the 
kind of consideration people want. 
In fact, every one of you here 
knows it: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 
Only you can’t just say it. You 
can’t decide that, because it’s 
golden, it should be locked up in 
some private Fort Knox. You have 
to put it into practice. 

Let me set the record straight 
at this point. Some people seem to 
think that if you applied the 
Golden Rule, you could never do 
anything that inconvenienced an 
employee even slightly. They seem 
to think that you couldn’t demand 
a change in the way of doing 
things, or ask an employee to move 
to another division, or anything of 
that sort. It isn’t true. There are 
decisions that we must make for 
better operation and profits. And 
some of those decisions do affect 
this employee or that one or a 
whole group, sometimes from their 
standpoint adversely. Applying the 
Golden Rule doesn’t mean not mak- 
ing the decisions that conditions 
dictate. It means taking into ac- 
count the human values in making 
the decisions and then practicing 
consideration in putting the deci- 
sions into effect. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not pretending to be expert in 
human relations or the use of the 
art of delegation. The most I can 
say is this: I endorse fully the 





be ready, it's now.” 


firsts. 





Hout the reuthonr 


On May 3, Frank O. Prior stepped briskly into the toughest job of his 
36-year career in the oil business, the presidency of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), one of the three largest oil companies in the Nation. 
And, in characteristic manner, he told the Press, ‘If I'm ever going to 


There was no flippancy in the remark, to those who know Mr. Prior. 
His career parallels that of the retiring president, Alonzo W. Peake— 
oil field labor gangs on up the line—and is marked, the same as Mr. 
Peake's, with a willingness to make big decisions; to lead and pioneer in 
new developments, products, and methods. It is a career studded with 


When Mr. Prior writes about the delegation of authority, he writes 
from experience. As really successful executives know full well, one 
reaches the top not only through personal effort, but through knowing 
when to ask for and accept the help of others. 








principles I am convinced underlie 
the practice of the art. But the 
practice itself comes hard for the 
best of us. Even with good inten- 
tions we sometimes make mistakes, 
bad mistakes. But at least we stand 
a better chance of succeeding if 
we have the right intentions at the 
start. 

Let’s look a little at this subject, 
“Delegation,” that has so much to 
do with how a company can get 
where it hopes to go. It’s equally 
important to any executive be- 
cause it also is going to determine, 
in large measure, how the execu- 
tive can get where he hopes to go. 

I am certain that in any fair- 
sized business operation an execu- 
tive must delegate some powers. 
There is no one-man show. 

The business world is complex, 
and its demands for specialized 
technical knowledge are many. No 
man can hope to be an expert in 
every last detail. Even if he could, 
and could also avoid having ulcers 
on his ulcers, he would have to 
delegate unless he wanted to see 
his business die with him. How 
else could he be sure there'd be 
another trained executive com- 
petent to take over? 

The manager who tries to run 
his region or division or depart- 
ment completely on his own con- 
demns himself to frustration and 
his company to tremendous loss. 

Once you've admitted that you 
have to delegate, there’s a great 
temptation to do it the easy way. 
And the easy way is to give a sub- 
ordinate responsibility and au- 
thority, and then let him stand or 
fall as he delivers or fails. 

But these are human beings with 
whom we're dealing. Even with a 
machine, if it doesn’t work just 
right, we try to fix it. Only if we 
can’t fix it do we junk it. You have 
to go at least that far, and prefer- 
ably farther, with a man. You 
have to ask, “Why?” Why is he 
failing, and what can I do to help 
him see to it he doesn’t fail again? 

You can’t just delegate and be 
done with it. Delegation is a con- 
tinuing process, going on and on. 
Again you have to remember: “Do 
unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” And you 
wouldn't want to be fired or de- 
moted if there were a single chance 
that a touch of understanding from 
your boss could help you do your 
job. Of course, you can’t just wait 
around indefinitely for a decision 
from those to whom you have dele- 
gated, Reasonable speed is impor- 
tant, so you can’t use understand- 
ing as an excuse for outrageous 
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delay. But understanding properly 
used can actually help produce de- 
cisions as promptly as they must 
be produced. 

Neither, though, can you decide 
for one reason or another to dele- 
gate in word but not in fact. It just 
doesn’t work. There’s no point, no 
purpose, in delegating responsi- 
bility without delegating the au- 
thority necessary to it. You can’t 
just go through the motions while 
you keep the real power of decision 
and action yourself. 

I've seen men do it. They pre- 
tended, maybe even to themselves, 
that they delegated responsibility 
and authority. And then they have 
promptly proceeded to do the job 
themselves. 

Whatever the motive, and there 
can be any number of them, the 
results are bad. The subordinate 
who should have done the job 
doesn’t do it, and so he is deprived 
of the experience he could have 
gained. He has been encouraged to 
let his talents wither. It does him 
no real good. It does only harm to 
his company in the long run. 

If you can’t just delegate and 
have done with it, what then? 

The answer is that you have to 
delegate and then coach. You can’t 
simply turn a subordinate loose 
with his assignment. You can’t do 
like the parent who took his son 
to the beach and said, “Now go 
ahead and have a good time, or I'll 
belt you one.” No. You have to 
stand on the sidelines encouraging 
him, correcting him, actively as- 
sisting him. You must coach. 

It isn’t an easy process. But it 
becomes easier when you really 
know the people to whom you dele- 
gate. And when you really know 
yourself. You have to be able to 
assess fairly the human assets in- 
volved on both sides of the desk. 

Fortunately, there are some 
proved techniques availabie for use 
in applying the principles of proper 
coaching. 

Basic is the practice of the open 
door. Keep the open door truly 
open, 

Only, let’s have no confusion 
about what the policy really im- 
plies. An administrator doesn’t dis- 
charge his obligation simply by 
propping his door open and then 
daring his employees to walk 
through it. The open door has to 
mean the practice of a policy of 
free, informal two-way communi- 
cations. It means being genuinely 
ready to discuss a problem with 
any immediate supervisor who 
wants to bring it in. And even 
more it means walking out of the 
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Indiana Standard teamwork starts at the top. Dr. Robert E. Wilson, board 
chairman, heads staff organization; Frank O. Prior, president, heads line, as 
did Alonzo W. Peake before him. The occasion: 30-year service pins for both 


door frequently in order to start 
discussion on your own, 

I use the words “discuss” and 
“discussion” deliberately. 

You have to be ready to discuss, 
not dictate. 

Too often a boss is willing to 
talk only to the person who comes 
to him for a decision. Too often he 
goes out of his way to deliver an 
order that he wants followed with 
out question. But this isn’t discus- 
sion. It’s only a way to make yes 


men. And now, more than ever, we 


can't afford to have an organiza- 
tion of yes-men. Just remember 
that whenever you have two men 


working together who always 
agree, there is a good reason to 
question the need for having one 
of them, 

To discuss a subject is to ex 
plore it, probe it, hold it up for ob- 
jective analysis. If anything, an 
administrator should lean over 
backward to avoid giving a deci- 
sion on any subject he has dele- 
gated. He can make available his 
own resources of knowledge and 
experience, He can raise questions 
as long as they're not loaded, He 
can suggest possibilities as long as 
he doesn’t slant the suggestions. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Girls get attention, but they should 
contribute more than looks to meeting 


ODAY, business depends more 
than ever on meetings to moti- 
vate people. Stockholder meetings 
are getting more and more impor- 
tant. Meetings to “sell” a promo- 
tional program to distributors are 
now standard procedure, and they 
had better be good. 
The same is true with trade con- 
ventions and sales meetings of 


every sort. The old style, sit-and-, 


listen sort of conference will not do 
the job that has to be done, Some- 
thing different is needed. Here are 
a few suggestions—-taken from the 
experience of some 300 executives 
who attended Dartnell conferences 

on this problem, conducted by 
the Theatre for Industry, in New 
York and Chicago. 


1, The “Hell’s a-Poppin’” Open- 
ing: Most meetings open in a 
sleepy sort of way, with a long- 
winded talk by one of the big shots 
in the organization. By the time 
he finishes, everyone is groggy. 
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Skits are good. Through concealed mike, Dummy No. | asks about decor of 
air conditioner. No. 2, price. No. 3, inquires, ‘Will it keep my, ah, room cool?"’ 


7 Ways “/o 
Pep Up Your Meetings 


By E. H. Shanks 


The meeting is off on the wrong 
foot. Good planning calls for using 
the first 5 minutes to alert the au- 
dience and create a _ favorable 
“climate” for the meeting. One 
way is to let the action start, seem- 
ingly spontaneously, from the floor 
rather than from the stage. A 
heated argument between two 
“plants” in the audience, a police- 
man bursting into the room look- 
ing for a “thief” (which turns out 
to be Miss Directed Effort), or 
some similar idea will serve as a 
peg on which to hang the theme 
of the meeting. Of course, that 
sort of curtain riser would not do 
for a stockholder’s meeting, which 
is supposed to be dignified and 
stuffy. However, open with a color- 
ful touch, rather than the usual 
dull speech. Dramatic tape record- 
ings which condition an audience 
are a favorite technique. 


2. Nailing Down the Theme of a 
Meeting: A chewing gum manu- 
facturer wanted to drive home the 
idea that its salesmen must make 


more calls, not neglecting any op- 
portunity to extend sales. The point 
was made forever when Nate 
Jacobs of Chicago, a great show- 
man, stepped onto the platform 
and suddenly began throwing 
handfuls of pennies into the au- 
dience. The audience was startled 
out of its late-afternoon lethargy. 
When Nate shouted his message, 
“Our business is pennies!’ the idea 
was punched home. No need for 
further explanation. If you ever 
try this one, toss the pennies up- 
ward, don’t throw them straight 
at the audience, 


3. Interruptions to Get Em- 
phasis: The most effective talk 
drives home, by heavy underscor- 
ing, a few key points. The strategy 
here is to make sure the audience 
will not only “get” the point, but 
remember it. A sure-fire way to 
underscore a key point is to ar- 
range for some interruption just as 
the speaker reaches that part of 
his talk. 

A Western Union messenger was 
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You don't need a ballroom. Professional tone can be 
provided by portable stagettes. Movie screen is in top 


used by one company to break into 
the meeting, at a prearranged cue, 
with a telegram for the chairman. 
The meeting came to a stop while 
the chairman read the message, 
which was framed to underscore 
the point. Another stunt is to re- 
lease the alarm on a clock placed 
near the speaker, The chairman ex- 
plains that he wanted to make sure 
every man in the room was wide 
awake at this very important part 
of the talk. Another way is to 
“plant” someone in the audience 
who, at his cue, makes a commo- 
tion, walks down the aisle, and be- 
gins to give the speaker an argu- 
ment. By winning the argument, 
the speaker underscores his point. 


4. Getting Audience Participa- 
tion: Getting the audience into the 
act is one of the most effective 
ways to pep up a meeting, but it 
must be done skillfully. Those par- 
ticipating should do something, and 
not just talk. To get over the fact 
that there is a best way to do any- 
thing and that skill and training 
really pay off, a never-failing stunt 
is to get a railroad tie (or a heavy 
timber), call up four men, and give 
each a spike and a hammer. At the 
stroke of the gong, the four men 
(facing the audience) start to drive 
their spikes into the timber. The 
man who gets his spike down to 
the head first wins. The winner, 
you see, had the know-how. 


5. The Wheel of Fortune: In edu- 
cational or indoctrination meet- 
ings, it is sometimes important to 
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make sure everyone attending a 
meeting reads certain printed mat- 
ter before the meeting opens. Break 
up the material into logical sec- 
tions and announce that everyone 
should come prepared to discuss 
any or all of the sections. Also 
point out that “who will discuss 
what” will be determined by 
chance. Every man will be given a 
number when he enters the meet- 
ing. The wheel will be spun, and 
the man whose number is on the 
paddle at which the wheel stops 
must discuss whatever section is 
indicated on that paddle. As each 
section is discussed, its title and 
the name of the speaker are writ- 
ten on a blackboard, and the chair 
man keeps spinning the wheel until 
it stops at an undiscussed section 
When all sections have been dis- 
cussed, audience applause selects 
a winner from the contestants. He 
receives a suitable award such as a 
certificate for a Stetson hat 


6. Building a Bridge: In nearly 
every meeting the big idea is how 
can we get from where we are 
to where we want to be a yea! 
from now, 6 months from now, or 
whatever the target may be. Spell 
out what needs to be done to at- 
tain that objective in a series of 
prepared talks by persons in the 
audience, each talk to be based 
upon one of the things that must 
be done. A TelePrompter is used to 
make sure each talk follows script 
and does not drag. Cutouts of two 
facing towers are placed at each 





Avoid dull speeches that kill meetings. Even executives 
need visual aids to hold interest and make points stick 


side of the stage. As each speaker 
steps onto the platform he picks 
up a Celotex “plank” lettered with 
the keyword of his talk. He sets it 
face out, on an easel while he talks 
When he has made his talk, he lays 
it on the stage floor so that when 
all the “planks” are down, they 
form a bridge from “Where we 
are’ to “Where we are going.” At 
the completion of all talks, some- 
body puts a march record on 
the phonograph. The chairman 
proposes a rising vote of thanks to 
the participants. The end man in 
the front row starts marching, the 
others fall in line, and they follow 
the leader onto the platform over 
the bridge. After that is over Cokes 
are passed around and a seventh 
inning stretch is enjoyed by all. 
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7. Dramatizing the Teamwork 
Idea; A good meeting program is 
punctuated with action. A skit, a 
bit of role playing, a motion pic- 
ture, or some other action device 
is injected to relieve monotony and 
provide a change of pace. An em- 
ployees’ meeting, for example, is a 
good spot to dramatize the need of 
teamwork by showing that while 
one man cannot lift a heavy 
weight, as, for example, a big log 
it is no trick at all when several 
men team up and lift together, One 
personnel manager who used this 
idea in a skit, staged it in a “cave 
age” setting, with the actors (hus- 
kies from the plant) dressed in 
skins borrowed from a rug dealer 
(Continued on page 35) 




















The bank's unusual sign is covered with unglazed brown ceramic tile. Lower 
portion serves as a background for ivory mural inside the lobby of the building 


Why Be a Good Neighbor? 


By Kenneth R. MacDonald 


N experiment in “good neigh- 
borliness” is daily returning 
dividends in community goodwill 
and increased business to the 
Pioneer Investors Savings & Loan 
Association of San Jose, Calif., the 
oldest savings and loan association 
in the West. Every month, in addi- 
tion to customers, up to 3,000 
“neighbors” take advantage of the 
bank's neighborliness. 

With offices in San Jose, Oak- 
land, Hayward, Monterey, and 
Sunnyvale, the firm (which is now 
in its seventieth year) recently ex- 
panded by opening a $100,000 
ultramodern office building in the 
Willow Glen area of San Jose. 

Although opening day visitors 
who established new accounts were 
pleasantly surprised by a gift of a 
complete flash camera outfit or 
a modern electric clock, they were 
even more pleasantly surprised by 
the building itself. 

It contains what Hoyt F. Kelley, 
vice president, calls “Our Friend- 
ship Room’’-—a beautifully fur- 
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nished and smartly decorated 
multipurpose wood-paneled room 
accommodating from 60 to 100 
people—-made available without 
charge to any and all Willow Glen 
community organizations for day- 
time or evening meetings. 

“Willow Glen’s development has 
been so rapid,” Mr. Kelley ex- 
plained, “that a good many civic, 
church, veteran, and other com- 
munity groups just haven't had 
adequate facilities in which to hold 
meetings. 

“When we decided to build our 
new branch,” Vice President Kel- 
ley continued, “we thought it 
would be no more than a neigh- 
borly gesture for us to add a room 
large enough to take care of such 
community activities. 

“To our surprise, it has paid 
off by bringing us even more busi- 
ness than we had anticipated the 
branch would develop during the 
normal course of its work.” 

Cost of the new building was 
slightly more than $100,000; not 


Getting new customers and 
keeping the old ones calls 
for good public relations as 
well as good service. Can a 
building do it for you? 

This bank says its 
experiment in customer 
comfort is paying off big 


including sign work, furnishings, 
or parking lot improvements. The 
company has 5,500 square feet of 
usable space, including a basement 
and a 1,200-square-foot mezzanine 
which will be utilized at a later 
date when additional banking space 
is required. 

Mr. Kelley has never tried to es- 
tablish the cost of the firm's 
Friendship Room which is approxi- 
mately 25 by 40 feet. But he is 
convinced that whatever the cost, 
it has already been returned since 
the building was opened October 
28. 

It was necessary to run a I17- 
foot fire wall of reinforced concrete 
down 100 feet of the property. This 
wall forms the southwest side of 
the building and includes a 35-foot 
sign tower in the front. 

“It is,’ Architect Edward B. 
Kress explains, “the tie-in wall, 
structurally speaking, for the en- 
tire building. The front office is 
bounded by this wall, solid steel 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“Friendship Room" is available to 
any community group. Holding from 
60 to 100 people, room has kitchen 
facilities and restrooms adjoining 








The office area is carpeted to reduce 
employee fatigue, deaden the sound 
of electric typewriters, and also to 
give the office area a touch of luxury 








Vinyl plastic floor in the lobby has 
diagonal stripes to encourage cus- 
tomers to line up diagonally at 
windows, using less lobby space 
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T’S no wonder a businessman can 

pick up the newspaper and get 
the impression that business-labor 
relationships are going to hell in a 
handbasket. This feeling comes 
when one reads some of the deci- 
sions arrived at by arbitrators 
the men who step in when the com- 
pany and the union have reached 
an impasse and further attempts 
at conciliation are impossible. 

The featherbedding, the exten- 
sions of the portal-to-portal con- 
cept, the cases where companies 
have failed to make a discharge 
stick even though it involved 
drunkenness on duty, affecting the 
safety of fellow workers and even 
the public—all these things make 
it appear that business is taking 
quite a beating at the hands of 
labor, even from impartial judges 
or union-management selected ar- 
bitrators, What's the answer? 

Well, suppose you fired a man 
for drinking on duty, and the man’s 
union decided to fight for his 
“rights."" How well would you pre- 
pare your case? Or would you de- 
pend on the facts? Many execu- 
tives figure, “Everybody knows the 
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guy was crocked, He knows it. The 
union knows it. Surely I don’t have 
to make a production out of this.” 
And Mr. Lush goes back on the 
payroll when the arbitrator goes 
home. 

In arbitration cases there are 
three ‘“‘cases’’ to consider—yours, 
your opponent’s, and the case that 
builds up as both sides present 
testimony. In_ arbitration pro- 
ceedings, the chips are down. It’s 
rough stud poker, and if you want 
to stay in and see the pot, you've 
got to keep matching chips with 
your opponent, and raising him. 

Winning an arbitration case is a 
three-step process, and the side 
that does the best job of taking all 
three steps is most likely to win. 
You have to “train for the match.” 
In sports, the best team doesn’t al- 
ways win. It’s usually the best 
team on the field when the match 
is played that gains the victory. 

Let’s face it: In arbitration 
cases, a well-calculated presenta- 
tion may often win over a haphaz- 
ard, listless, or inefficient presenta- 
tion of a meritorious case. Some 
arbitrations are presented so poor- 


Why Lose 
Arbitration Cases? 


By John F. Sembower 








Justice is blind when you step up to the 


” > Se SS bench. It's your story versus the opposition's 


ly that the arbitrator has to grope 
for the facts to see if any case 
exists. 

Arbitration as a means of decid- 
ing controversies of all kinds is 
making a big comeback. Actually, 
it preceded our judicial system. 
It was the method tradesmen of a 
former day used to thresh out 
their differences with a “law mer- 
chant” making the decisions. It is 
contributing much to labor peace. 
With court dockets crowded almost 
everywhere, arbitration is also 
serving as a safety valve to give 
speedy, relatively inexpensive de- 
cisions on controversies in the 
business scene generally. 

You are fighting an uphill battle 
when you try to win on purely 
technical or “legal” grounds, with 
a factual basis that is unsym- 
pathetic by commonsense stand- 
ards. Here is where a sound labor 
policy, fairly executed by man- 
agement, comes in. It wins many 
an arbitration before the arbitra- 
tor is selected, but the clincher has 
to come in the arbitration itself. 

Recently in a midwestern plant, 
the personnel manager was pre- 
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senting the company’s case on five 
grievances. He read into the record 
five carefully prepared, written 
statements from the top officials 
involved, and rested. As opening 
statements of what the company 
would prove, or even as closing 
summations, they were excellent; 
but without the management men 
actually taking the stand to tell 
their stories in person, the guts of 
the company’s case was missing. 

A quick look at the usual format 
of an arbitration hearing gives the 
clues as to the most effective pres- 
entation. The parties range them- 
selves informally around a large 
table, with the arbitrator or the 
board seated at the head. An 
agreed-upon reporter is sometimes 
present to transcribe the proceed- 
ings. Tape or wire recordings are 
sometimes used to save time and 
expense. 

The kickoff usually is a brief 
statement by each side of its posi- 
tion, starting with the side that 
made the demand for arbitration. 
Then come the witnesses of the 
demanding party, each telling his 
story in response to questions by 
whomever is in charge of that side 
of the case, followed by cross- 
examination by the opposition. The 
other party counters with its wit- 
nesses in the same fashion, and 
each may offer his testimony in 
rebuttal. 

Final summations for each case 
follow, and the oral hearing is 
closed. In addition, the parties may 
agree to submit written memo- 
randa to the arbitrator before a 
certain date that may be pegged 2 
or 3 weeks after the transcript—if 
there is one—-is made available by 
the reporter. The “Award and 
Opinion” usually is'due 30 days 
after that. It is up to you to score 
as many hits as you can in each 
of these periods. 

The scope of the arbitration and 
the relief to be granted are staked 
out by the demand, and, therefore, 
it is vital. If it goes beyond the 
limits of arbitration provided by 
the contract between the parties, 
a challenge of the jurisdiction of 
the arbitrator is in order at the 
outset. 

If the Demand is ambiguous, a 
stipulation between the parties as 
to the issues may be the answer. 
Whether we like to admit it or 
not, it seems to be a human failing 
to gravitate toward complications 
in almost anything we do. Some 
observers are worried over an in- 
creasing inclination for the parties 
to try to raise technical objections 
to the Demand. They fear that an 
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evolution is starting which could 
parallel the long history of com- 
plications in the trial of lawsuits 
over the so-called “cause of ac- 
tion” and the form of the Com- 
plaint, which is the courtroom 
counterpart of the Demand in ar- 
bitration. So haggling over mere 
form is to be avoided, but the De- 
mand never should be taken for 
granted. That is why it heads the 
checklist of things to ask in pre- 
paring for an arbitration (see 
box). 

Arbitration is informal, but that 
does not mean it is haphazard. It 
is nontechnical insofar as so-called 
“rules of evidence’ are concerned 
but the commonsense standards of 
believability apply nonetheless. 





A PRE-ARBITRATION CHECKLIST 


Study the Demand for Arbitration 


is it arbitrable (covered by con 
tract)? 


How many issves con be agreed 
upon before the hearing? 


Preparing the Exhibits and 
Witnesses 


Are all possible witnesses ond ex 
hibits ready? 


Have all witnesses been inter 


viewed? 


Hove statements been token from 
eyewitnesses and others with first 
hond knowledge? 


Have negative statements been 
obtained from those without first 
hand knowledge, but who might 
be “used” by the opposition? 


Preparing the Defense 


Hove | tried to place myself in 
the position of the opposition and 
figure out whot its cose will be? 


Hove | prepored adequote objec 
tions? 


Am | prepored to cross-examine 
opposition witnesses on their 
testimony? 


What's the “Law”? 
Do | know the history of coses 
similar to mine and what post 
rulings have been in law and by 
arbitrators? 


What are the essential differences 
between this cose and post cases, 
ond am | prepared to present 
them? 


Wheot past coses are similar and 
om | prepored to capitolize on 
them? 


What Points to Fight 


Have | decided on which points 
in the Demand ore most impor 
tant, and have | concentrated on 
these? 














Ask yourself what testimony 
would be most persuasive to you, 
if you were the arbitrator. For in- 
stance, a foreman testifies in a 
disciplinary case that he acted 
upon being told something about 
the employee outside the presence 
of the employee himself. We are 
all a little allergic to back-fence 
gossip, and undoubtedly that is the 
origin of the courtroom rule of 
evidence against hearsay. Because 
of the relaxed rules of arbitration, 
such testimony often is heard, but 
it is more effective to have the 
witness present to tell what he 
himself observed. 

The person drafting the “sce- 
nario” of witnesses and exhibits for 
an arbitration should do every- 
thing he can to find and produce 
witnesses who can testify from 
their own knowledge, or on the 
basis of their clearly established 
status as experts, as to what is 
involved. Devastating surprises 
are often avoided by advance in- 
terviews with every witness you 
plan to present. You may learn 
astonishing things you did not 
know before. 

As in courtrooms, arbitrations 
can get dramatic at times, and 
much of the excitement comes 
after “You may cross-examine” is 
intoned by the arbitrator, and it 
is up to you to probe the opposing 
witnesses. Lawyers know from bit- 
ter experience that cases are rare- 
ly broken by cross-examination, It 
is much better to construct a care- 
ful case on direct questions than to 
rely on any windfalls from cross- 
examination. 

In courtroom scenes on TV and 
in the movies, or in court itself, a 
lawyer sometimes discovers a glar- 
ing discrepancy in an opposing 
witness’ testimony; but in arbitra- 
tion, cross-examination usually 
serves only to re-emphasize the 
testimony and lengthen the pro- 
ceedings. However, occasionally a 
direct appeal to the witness’ sense 
of fairness and honesty, to show 
that he was not in a position to 
observe firsthand what took place 
or to know the facts, may bring an 
acknowledgment of his fallibility 
from him. The atmosphere of ar- 
bitration is more amiable than that 
of the court trial and the fear of 
libel is not so strong. 

As a general rule, beware of the 
“hostile” witness. Many an arbi- 
tration has been lost because blood 
was thicker than water and, when 
the chips were down, the “fair- 
minded” witness resolved all his 
doubts in favor of his own side. 

(Continued on page 39) 








Preparing Employees “Jo Ge 
The Men in the Big Middle 


With about 220 employees needed to fill openings in super- 


visory positions each year, General Mills has to have a care- 


fully prepared program. Here it is. You've got the same 


problem in some degree. Here are some adaptable ideas 


FOREMAN at General Mills, 
Minneapolis, rates more than 
the dictionary definition: “The 
chief workman in a crew; one in 
charge of a department or a room.” 
A General Mills foreman is “the 
first line of the management or- 
ganization-——a counterpart of suc- 
ceeding management positions.” 
About 220 General Mills em- 
ployees move up to this first line of 
management each year, as fore- 
men and office or sales supervisors, 
Candidates selected by department 
heads must have the necessary at- 
tributes for good foremanship. 
The possible candidates also have 
some decisions to make, The ad- 
vancement promises higher pay 
and steadier income, but this must 
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be balanced against night-and-day 
responsibility, for a foreman not 
only has to plan work for others, 
he must answer for the results. 

To help employees get ready for 
this important job, General Mills 
has prepared a complete “pack- 
age,” and supervision has been 
trained how to use it at all operat- 
ing locations. Since General Mills 
wide-flung organization does not 
make it feasible to conduct any 
form of centralized presupervisory 
training school, it is a case of ‘‘tak- 
ing the school to the man.” 

The “package” consists of three 
films. The first, “Off to a Flying 
Start,” is an _  attitude-building 
foundation designed to impress and 
instruct the new man in changes 


in point of view—-changes he must 
recognize and adopt when he 
moves out of the rank and file into 
the management structure. The 
second film, “Getting It Done,” es- 
tablishes the basic supervisory re- 
sponsibility and lays the ground- 
work for assigning him related 
authority. The third, “The Human 
Factor,”’ gives him the basic fun- 
damentals needed for good human 
relations. 

The three films are more than 
supplementary aids, for they are 
actually the springboard and foun- 
dation for all of the training given. 
They spell out what has to be 
gotten across to the new man over 
approximately a 2-week period. 

What goes into these training 
kits? First, there are three spe- 
cially created sound-slidefilms. 
Next there is a department head’s 
administrative guide, a set of se- 
lected booklets keyed to the new 
supervisor and given to him during 
the introductory training period, 
and a selected set of reference 
books on supervision for the local 
office or plant library. This train- 
ing kit was developed after polling 
management as to General Mills’ 
supervisory training schedule. It 
can be adapted to any training 
schedule. 

Key figure in the program is the 
new supervisor’s immediate su- 
perior, and all the training mate- 
rials are slanted for his use with 
the newcomer. A handy reference 
outline in working up the local 
schedule of training for new super- 
visors—or, for conducting confer- 
ences with present supervisors 
has been prepared for the instruc- 
tor. This guide sets up the key 
points or training items set forth 
in the film at the left side of an 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Call it what you will: Work Simplification, Job Enlargement, Operation Red Tape, Paper- 
work Streamlining and Engineering, or just plain Good Business. The fact is: Management 
can prove its healthy effect on cost cutting, better customer relations, improved interdepart- 
mental communication, and executive development. Here is Part One of a 6-month study 


Experience of 300 Companies 
With Work Simplification 


An AMERICAN BUSINESS Study 
Conducted by Herbert O. Brayer 


HERE are few companies,” 
said John L. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Company, to shareholders gathered 
in Chicago for their annual meet- 
ing, “whose income per dollar of 
sales has not gone down in recent 
years, which means that the cost 
of goods in relation to the price 
you can get for them is producing 
a squeeze.” Then he added: “This 
problem has worried me, probably 
more than it has worried you, be- 
cause we are in it from the time 
we get to the office in the morning 
until we leave at night.” 
Management men are frankly 
concerned over the possibility, un- 
less ways can be found to arrest the 
upward drift of costs, of another 
period of “profitless prosperity,” 
when in spite of recordbreaking 
sales volume there will be barely 
enough earnings to cover divi- 
dends. So it is not surprising that 
they are considering carefully 
every possible way of cutting costs 
not only in production and in 
distribution, but in the day-to-day 
administration of the business as 
well. Nor is it surprising that those 
directly concerned with paperwork 
are talking a great deal about the 
pros and cons of “Operation Of- 
fice Work Simplification”—which 
means, simply, finding better ways 
to do any job by eliminating all 
unnecessary parts and combining 
the necessary parts so as to get 
maximum efficiency with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time, mate- 
rial, and equipment. 
Actually, paperwork simplifica- 
tion is not new at all. It is the ap- 
plication of commonsense manage- 
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ment principles to the doing of a 
specific job. But it is important in 
the quest for lower costs. For ex- 
ample, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, using paperwork sim- 
plification to make its supervisory 
staff more cost-conscious, has al- 
ready been able to save many 
thousands of dollars. The Westing- 
house experience and methods were 
reported in the September and Oc- 
tober 1954 issues of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS and attracted wide in- 
terest among management men all 
over the world. 

As illustrated by articles and 
specific case studies published dur- 
ing the past 2 years, hundreds of 
companies have formally and in- 
formally undertaken work-simpli- 
fication programs, with varying re- 
sults. Some worked out very well 
Some did not. To find out for our 
readers why some programs suc 
ceeded and why others failed, the 
editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
checked with 300 selected com- 
panies. What was their experience 
with work simplification in gen- 
eral and paperwork simplification 
in particular? Were the results 
commensurate with the cost? From 
1940 to 1950, the number of cleri 
cal workers increased 55 per cent, 
and it is still increasing! What can 
management do about it? Is work 


simplification the answer? These 


are just a few of the answers 
sought in our study, 

The questionnaire used was di- 
vided into six distinct sections 
(1) Questions concerning manage- 
ment’s role in work simplification ; 
(2) questions concerning the per- 
sonnel directly involved; (3) tech 





JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


International Harvester Co 


niques used in initiating, operating, 
and following up the program and 
its resulting projects; (4) the role 
of machinery and equipment cur- 
rently used as well as contem- 
plated; (5) paperwork organiza- 
tion and forms control; and (6) 
questions designed to get at the 
specific results of work-simplifica- 
tion programs completed or in 
progress. This report will seek to 
summarize the results of each 
series of inquiries. 


Management's Role 


1. What are the specific objec- 
tives of your company’s work-sim- 
plification program? While there 
were many varieties of answer to 
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this question, 99 per cent listed one 
or more of the following: 

To increase efficiency. 

To reduce costs. 

To eliminate duplication. 

To speed up operations and 
eliminate waste. 


These are the generally accepted 
reasons, but they hardly satisfy 
the executive who demands facts. 
Confronted with such replies, the 


“Everybody is in favor of eliminat- 
ing inefficiency and waste, but 
there’s sure little sign of its losing 
favor.” It is in the less general 
terms that the specific objectives 
are to be found (see box, page 22). 

Those members of top manage- 
ment who have taken the most in- 
terest and given the most support 
to their work-simplification pro- 
grams see it as something more 
than might be indicated by listed 
specific objectives. To them it pro- 


said it reminded him of sin: 


president of an eastern railroad 


vides a method of improving rela- 
tions with customers, clients, and 








MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


‘After some of the work and the results observed by 
top management, we were asked—possibly like others 
have been—'Where have you been the past 20 
years?’ "—A. A. Hillner, Sligo, Inc. (wholesale steel 


and tool supplies). 


Work simplification deals with the details . . . but the 
whole procedure should be studied to ascertain broad 
objectives, assignments of work responsibility, depart- 
mental relationships, sequence of operations, and dupli- 
cation of work before the individual operation is at- 
tacked. Unfortunately, many companies do it the 
opposite way . . ."'"—Frank M. Knox, president, Frank 
M. Knox Company, Inc. 


The first department to participate in the program has 
reduced costs to a point where operating expenses to- 
day are less than they were in 1946, even though the 
volume of our business has tripled in this period.''—J. G. 
Brodnicki, director of work simplification, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 


“Work simplification is not available in a fixed pattern 
that can be adapted or adopted to any business. Like a 
good suit, it has the same basic essentials of other suits, 
but it must be tailored to meet the purpose, girth, height, 
and price of the individual organization concerned.''— 
Harold Lachman, chairman of the board, John Plain & 


Company. 











prospects. It may also improve 
employee relations through the 
demonstration it provides of 
management interest in operating 
smoothly and efficiently. 

Some executives have learned to 
look upon the work-simplification 
program in their companies as a 
method of developing present and 
future executives. Carrying-out of 
the projects involved gives all con- 
cerned a better knowledge of com- 
pany operations and of mutual 
problems between departments. 
Through the interchange of infor- 
mation and the contacts between 
executives and employees in de- 
partments at all levels of opera- 
tion, the work-simplification pro- 
gram improves communications, 
opening breaches in the barriers 
that often exist between various 
departments. 

An executive of one of the 
world’s largest insurance firms says 
that the specific objective of his 
organization’s work-simplification 
program was “primarily to pro- 
mote the idea that there is always 
a better way, and to let supervisors 
and clerks know that management 
wants them to seek out and to 
suggest improvements.” 

S. J. Fecht, the president of 
S. J. Fecht & Associates, states the 
objectives in an equally down-to- 
earth manner: “To make better 
men of the supervisors. To reduce 
costs by teaching the supervisors 
how to determine and analyze .. . 
what is being done in their depart- 
ments, where it is being done, 
when it is being done, who is do- 
ing it, how it is being done, and 
how much it will cost.” 

Toni Company’s systems-minded 
vice president, Martin Sandler, 
adds a final, highly convincing ob- 
jective: “To indoctrinate that por- 
tion of lower and middle manage- 
ment which can reasonably be 
expected to advance to top-level 
positions in the philosophy of co- 
operative work simplification. 
When this indoctrination becomes 
a daily concern of every level of 
management, we will have attained 
a major objective.” 


2. How extensive are work-sim- 
plification programs in business 
today? Although known by many 
different titles, office work-simplifi- 
cation programs in one form or 
another are in operation or being 
developed by about 50 per cent of 
the major corporations surveyed. 

Among smaller and medium-sized 
companies, the percentage falls to 
less than 30 per cent. But many 
firms in this group are engaged 
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A CHECKLIST FOR USE IN REDUCING OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 
How Many of These Office Work-Simplification Steps Have You Taken? 


Organization Control: ‘The essential human factor in OWS" 


Prepare company, departmental, and office organization charts 

Prepare job descriptions for empleyee (qualifications, duties, workload limitations) 
See that each employee fits his job description. 

Prepare a chart covering the tasks each employee does 

Establish supervisory responsibility and control for each employee 

Establish a selection and indoctrination procedure based on your needs 


Forms Control: The ‘raw material of office work simplification” 


Assemble all company forms... 

Organize the forms into a special file 

Prepare a master index by use, for all forms 

Plan and initiate an over-all forms program 

Throw out all forms and reports not really used or needed 

Combine forms and reports that overlap 

Streamline every form for ease of use and maximum efficiency 
Standardize to save production costs 

Keep master use index up to date by checking all forms requests 
Make management review of forms on scheduled basis 


Procedures Control: Eliminate the ‘‘bottlenecks'’ 


Enlist top management support for all changes, surveys, and projects 
Make flow charts of all company procedures 

List all clerical methods in exact detail 

Examine every step by checking reason, time, and place 

Establish workload for each step 

Simplify working methods by eliminating all unnecessary steps and frills 
Clarify involved operations with time-and-motion studies 

Check time requirements on highly routine procedures 

Maintain regular checks on methods and operations 

Maintain regular checks on forms in use 


Housekeeping Control: Cutting ‘dead paper’’ maintenance costs 


Encourage management participation and cooperation in program 

Chart location of all stored records 

Determine actual number of all records by practical units 

Index records by type and number 

Make an exact check on laws and regulations pertinent to the specific records your company must 
maintain and the period required (clear through lawyers) 


Set up retention and destruction schedule 

Provide exact procedure for disposal of records 

Segregate from noncurrent records those to be kept for historical purposes 

Throw out any record of no further value 

Transfer inactive records to low-cost storage areas 

Establish special list and specific safeguards to protect irreplaceable records 

Dispose of useless noncurrent records at end of their retention period 

Transfer active records to inactive files on schedule 

Reduce to microfilm large-volume and space-consuming records with long retention periods 
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in efficiency programs which, 
in part, would fall under the 
general office work-simplification 
label. A very few companies use 
the realistic title, “Job enlarge- 
ment.” Not included in this gen- 
eralization, however, is another 
important factor. Of the companies 
that report having no office work- 
simplification program, over half 
indicate that they are studying the 
subject to determine whether to 
initiate such a program or not. 
Among the largest companies 
surveyed, general work-simplifica- 
tion programs appear to be carried 
out on an over-all organization 
basis. Office work phases are likely 
to be handled in a piecemeal or 
partial fashion, except for very 
high-level functions where top 
management seeks and _ gets 
streamlined, companywide opera- 
tion. The piecemeal approach to 
office simplification, according to 
the experts, is in large measure the 
result of top management's failure 
to see how the problem of office 
work simplification cuts across the 
whole organizational structure. 
The result has its somewhat 
comical side. In one corporation, 


several offices have organized high- 
ly effective office procedures which 
resulted in significant savings in 
both time and labor. Since the 
functions of these offices are neces- 
sarily linked with those of divi- 
sions in which no simplification 
has been attempted, the gains 
made are, in a measure, lost by 
the inefficiency of the other divi- 
sions. Thus, while several bottle- 
necks have been cleared up, new 
ones are created by the increased 
efficiency of the reorganized de- 
partments. Further delays and 
needless overloading have resulted 
in departments where the new sys- 
tem has been slow in taking hold. 
John Lubeck, executive vice 
president of R. L. Majors, Incor- 
porated, says, “that while office 
work simplification can be ap- 
proached on a specific department 
basis, it must be part of a general 
over-all scheme to be extended to 
all departments or its long-range 
effectiveness will be lost.” 


3. With what level of manage- 
ment do office work-simplification 
programs originate? Ninety per 
cent reported “top management” 


The Specific Objectives of Work 
Simplification 


To strengthen supervisory controls and improve accuracy. 


To better customer service. 
To process all paperwork faster. 
To make better supervisors. 


To reduce the cost of training supervisors. 
To provide constant study and review of the effectiveness of management 


policies and organization structure. 


To undertake specific management surveys, recommend improvements, 


and put them into effect. 


To reduce or eliminate nonessential clerical operations. 


To provide adequate management controls and information at minimum 


cost. 


To develop a climate receptive to change. 
To create dissatisfaction with present methods. 
To train supervisors in analytical approach to problem-solving. 


To mechanize lorge volume routine paperwork activities. 


To cut red tape. 


To increase the productivity of office employees. 
To reduce clerical time and effort while speeding up and improving 


quality. 


specifically, such officers as the 
president, vice president, con- 
troller, treasurer, and general man- 
ager. Ten per cent of the execu- 
tives surveyed reported that their 
company programs originated with 
second-level management. They in- 
cluded such staff members as office 
managers, directors of training, 
methods directors, and general 
auditors. 


4. What levels of management 
are actively involved in the opera- 
tion of work-simplification pro- 
grams? How? In almost all cases 
reporting significant results, all 
levels of management (including 
top management) were indicated as 
being actively involved. Specifically 
included were vice _ presidents, 
treasurers, controllers, office and 
department managers, general] 
managers, plant managers, sales 
managers, and “operating manag- 
ers.” Ninety-five per cent reported 
“all supervisors.” 

In answer to how such manage- 
ment was involved, following are 
some direct quotations: ‘To coordi- 
nate”; “daily decisions affecting 
procedures”; “analyzing, planning, 
discussion”; “consultation”; “‘in- 
itiation, approval, review"; for 
“establishment of policies and 
compliance with them”; “meetings 
to discuss problems and changes’’; 
“recommend changes’’; “top levels 
push lower levels into active par- 
ticipation in the program!” 

Experienced executives are prac- 
tically unanimous in their opinion 
that successful work-simplification 
projects depend on top manage- 
ment support and on the daily ac- 
tive participation of middle and 
lower management. H. W. Phil- 
lips, assistant treasurer of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, reported, as 
did many others, “Work simplifica- 
tion works best from the top down 

from the top management down 
through the supervisors.” 

It should be added, however, 
that the confidential replies to this 
survey clearly indicate that the 
most difficult operations problem 
faced by the work-simplification 
staff is to get continuous and ac- 
tive—rather than just “lip serv- 
ice’’—-support and action from the 
highest management level. 


Personnel 


1. What is the title of the indi- 
vidual specifically responsible for 
implementing the office work-sim- 
plification program? Only 45 per 
cent of the companies surveyed 


(Continued on page 39) 
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mands attention. 


brightness of sunlight. 





How Colors fect Human Moods 


Red—A stimulating color which excites and increases the work- 
ing power of the brain. Under red light, rate of pulse and blood 
pressure increase. Red is used as a danger signal, since it com- 


Yellow—lIt is the color of sunlight and brings good cheer. The 
stimulating color of yellow helps energize the brain. In diluted 
shades, it often brings on nausea. 


Orange—lIn its pure form, it is warm and advancing. 


Green—Possesses cooling effects, and is useful in the abatement 
of excitement. Green is good for mental peace. It counteracts 


Blue—The psychological complement of red. Under blue light, 
pulse and blood pressure decrease, people calm down. Good for 
executives’ private offices and union halls. 


Black—Useful for toning down strong colors—not actually de- 
pressing. It is best used in combinations. 


White—Cheery, attracts sunlight. Alone, it is cold. It is stimu- 
lating if used with red, yellow, and gold. 


depressing if used alone. Best 
effects are secured when combined with orange, yellow, and gold. 


Brown—Restful and warming 


Purple and Mauve—Generally considered sedative and soothing. 











Color preference appears to be 
influenced to a high degree by 
physical and economic factors 
where you live, how much you 
earn, how old you are, the climate. 
New Englanders generally prefer 
quiet, somewhat “puritan” colors. 
People in California tend to like 
light pastel tints. In the Middle 
West, modern offices are usually in 
pastel tones, but many still cling 
to the sickly creams and off-whites. 


Psychological Effects of Colors 


Red is the favorite color of 
young people. In later years, how- 
ever, colors with a soothing in- 
fluence, such as blue and green, are 
preferred. Blue is known to have a 
good effect on neurotics, It is the 
proper color for the complaint de- 
partment, and you can probably 
think of other places it is needed. 
Psychiatrists’ offices are sometimes 
decorated in blue, in order to relax 
patients, 


Right Colors Can Increase 
Production 


Some production engineers at- 
tribute production increases of 
from 15 to 30 per cent to the scien- 
tific selection of colors, In a typical 
color-conditioned steelworking 
plant of today, the machinery is 
painted a light gray and the work- 
ing areas cream-colored, to make 


What Colors for the Office? 


By W. Schweisheimer, M. D. 


ECENTLY, when the _ lunch- 

room of a big midwestern of- 
fice building was redecorated a 
light blue, employees began to 
complain that it was chilly; women 
employees began wearing their 
coats to lunch. 

Actually, there was no tem- 
perature difference in the lunch- 
room. The heating engineer of the 
office building kept the room tem- 
perature at a steady 72 degrees, 
the same as before. Then the walls 
were repainted orange, and orange 
slipcovers were placed on the 
chairs, There were no more com- 
plaints about the chilly room—un- 
til summer came. 
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Color Speeds Up Turnover 


Different offices need different 
color treatment for efficiency. Con- 
ditions are not the same for the 
receptionist as for the personnel 
director; and color needs in the 
drafting department differ from 
those in the chief engineer's room 
Different requirements call for dif- 
ferent colors and hues, 

Chain restaurant operators have 
discovered that orange walls back 
of the serving counter increase 
the sale of food, Other restaura- 
teurs increase the sale of salads 25 
per cent simply by using green 
plates instead of white. 


the steel being worked on stand 
out in three-dimensional contrast. 
The ceiling is white, and the walls 
and supporting columns, up to a 
height of about 8 feet, are a soft 
gray-green, The floor may be a 
light buff or gray. 

A stunning sight on New York 
City’s Park Avenue is Lever 
House, one of the most remarkable 
office buildings of our time. Its 
exterior is exclusively heat-absorb- 
ing glass and stainless steel. Color 
styling for Lever House was a 
major task. 

Three factors conditioned the 
final choice of interior colors in the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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“Jeachers Get a 
Bird’s-Eye View of Business 


By Marilyn French 


DR. RUSSELL N. CANSLER 


USINESS teachers get a bird’s- 

eye view of business (and em- 
ployers get better-than-average 
summer workers) through a co- 
operative program held by the 
Northwestern University School of 
Business. The venture, now in its 
sixth year, is based on the premise 
that business teachers should have 
practical office or store experience. 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, director of 
business education at the univer- 
sity, said the program is designed 
to help teachers set up work-study 
programs for high-school and col- 
lege students, and also to give 
them a clearer picture of what 
business wants when it hires their 
pupils, 

For 6 weeks, the teachers hold 
full-time positions in Chicago or 
Evanston, and go to classes 2 
nights a week, where they share 
their experiences and observations. 
Last year, 12 teachers filled jobs, 
ranging from working in the trust 
department of a bank to giving 
dealer service in a floor-covering 
concern, More than half of the 
teachers have been offered per- 
manent jobs by cooperating em- 
ployers. A further sign of how well 
teachers fit into business organi- 
zations is the high ratings they 
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were given by their supervisors. 

While the teachers get a real 
taste of the business world, their 
employers get a chance to “see 
themselves as others see them.” 
Each member of the program 
keeps a diary of his work experi- 
ence as part of his homework, 
which the employer may read. 
Seldom do businessmen have such 
an opportunity to receive candid 
opinions, because regular em- 
ployees, as prospective pensioners, 
might prefer to be less outspoken. 

The diaries reveal some interest- 
ing sidelights on business. These 
reports show how newcomers feel 
and suggest ways companies could 
get people off to a better start, to 
their mutual advantage. Further, 
employees may have entirely dif- 
ferent views of the company. Rec- 
ords kept by two teachers em- 
ployed by the same company 
brought this fact to light: One 
woman hated to leave the firm; 
while the other, placed in a less 
pleasant, more routine department, 
sometimes felt as though she were 
serving a sentence. The important 
part the supervisor plays in form- 
ing an employee’s opinion of the 
company was also disclosed. 

Even though employment had 
been prearranged (Dr. Cansler 
must approve the work stations), 
the teachers picked up some hints 
on filling application blanks and 
being interviewed. At the Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corporation in 
Evanston, one woman encountered 
this request: “Write a short note 
stating how your qualifications 
might be of benefit to this firm.” 

“I was puzzled,” she wrote, “be- 
cause it seemed that in hiring me 
for just 6 weeks they were offer- 
ing me more than I was able to 
offer them, but within a short time 
I found that I did have many 
things to offer. 

“For example, I was asked to 
make a correction on a stencil... 
When I had completed it, the 
supervisor said, ‘My, that’s a good 
lineup.’ Without thinking how it 
would sound, I said, ‘Why, they al- 
ways come out that way.’ She sug- 


gested that I get out my ‘black- 
board’ and show the others how, 
so I did. Several secretaries re- 
marked how valuable my training 
was because I could fit into any 
department. 

“This week, the office manager 
and I were discussing personnel 
problems of recent high-school 
graduates. He said that as a 
teacher I brought new light on 
their problem. 

“So, if this question should come 
up again, I will definitely know 
that a teacher is valuable to any 
business.” 

Other teachers had varied re- 
actions to their first day on the job. 
One woman found that the vacancy 
she had been hired for had been 
filled, so she was taken to the per- 
sonnel manager. “He didn’t bother 
to talk to me too much, merely the 
introduction, and then he said, 
‘You are to work in the 
department.’ 

“When Mr. arrived, he 
said he was too busy for me to 
come in that morning. I was free 
to do what I wanted until noon. 
When I returned, he told me to 
come back at 2 o'clock. Finally, 
after an hour, they sent someone 
to get a desk for me... At 4 
o’clock I was given a loan applica- 
tion to copy. So ended my first day 
on the work-experience program.” 

In contrast, one of the other 
teachers who arrived at her com- 
pany 10 minutes early reported 
being directed to the personnel de- 
partment by a polite janitor. “I 
was seated in a corridor where I 
waited for Mr. . The vice 
president came through, said a 
cheery ‘good morning,’ turned a 
light on, and offered to get me 
some magazines to read.” 

When the personnel manager ar- 
rived, only one thing about their 
long chat bothered the teacher. 
“Inside I was rather fidgety, as I 
thought the company was losing 
money by our talking so long. 
(Afterwards, I wished we had 
talked longer, as I got rather tired 
by the end of the day under the 
nervous tension of a new job.)” 
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The teachers were more at ease 
after the first day had been 
hurdled, although they wished for 
more thorough job _ instruction 
than they had received. One 
woman, working at Aldens, Inc., 
Chicago, appreciated “the depart- 
ment head stopping by frequently 
for the first few days to find out 
how I was doing.” Another teach- 
er, substituting as secretary to the 
vice president in an Evanston firm, 
was pleased when “the purchasing 
agent called and asked if I had any 
questions concerning the company 
or procedures.” 

Supervisors drawn by the teach- 
ers formed a cross section of all 
types. One girl who worked at 
Henry C. Lytton & Company, 
Evanston retail store, said, “Miss 

, supervisor of the office, 
is a pleasant person who makes 
you feel as though you are doing 
her a big favor each day you work 
with her. Her closing remark at 
the end of a working day is, ‘Good 
night, Demetra, thank you.’ ”’ 

When another woman asked her 
supervisor for a day off to attend 
a Business Education Conference, 
the story was different. “She said 
she would tell me whether I could 
go before I left work. About the 
time I was ready to leave, she told 
me, ‘If you take Thursday off, don’t 
come back Friday.’ ” 

Tours of the company made a 
big hit. American Hospital Supply 
Corporation thoughtfully invites 
new employees to lunch with their 
supervisors and provides a guide 
for a 90-minute trip around the 
building. 

The report of that tour gave an- 
other teacher in a department 
store an idea. “I continued with 
the routine duties of the first week, 
but I was determined to find out 
the ‘why’ to these processes. I 
asked for permission to take a 
tour of the store, and the store 
manager said I was more than 
welcome and to feel free to walk 
behind the scenes. After my tour, 
I felt better equipped to handle my 
office problems.” 

Working conditions impressed 
most of the teachers favorably 
especially air-conditioned offices. 
In one Evanston bank, fresh 
flowers were delivered each week. 
One woman commented, “The 
flowers make Monday morning 
seem less like Monday!” However, 
a few teachers felt they should 
prepare their students for noise, 
interruptions, and crowded offices. 

The teachers also decided that 
timesaving suggestions were ap- 
preciated. Told to find the dollar 
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volume of sales for 4 months for 
each city in a certain area, one 
woman had to check the hospital 
directory. “By the middle of the 
afternoon, I had courage to make 
a suggestion to cut down the time. 
As I recorded cities from the week- 
ly call sheets, I wished they were 
in alphabetical order. Trying to 
find a hospital when it could be on 
one of three sheets was quite a 
chore. I showed the reason for 
my suggestion and was immediate- 
ly told to make the revision. If you 
have a good suggestion and can 
prove its merit—timesaving or 
otherwise, and choose an oppor- 
tune time to present it, I believe 
you wiil be heard.” 

Calling on a firm in South 
Chicago that had complained about 
an order, brought home the impor- 
tance of accuracy to a _ teacher- 
salesman. The company had re- 
ceived several cartons containing 
the wrong merchandise, and needed 
the material for prizes for its pic- 
nic that weekend. “Negligence on 
the part of one shipping clerk 
wasted my day, caused me to drive 
an extra 32 miles, cost the firm 





about $40, and I was late for sup- 
per on my wife's card-playing 
night.” 

Besides learning more about in- 
dustry, the teachers offered sug- 
gestions that might help business 
in return. One woman made these 
recommendations: 


1. The company should have a 
standard mail practice throughout 
all departments. 

2. The personnel manager, whose 
desk is in the main lobby, should 
have a more quiet atmosphere. 

3. Employment tests should be 
given by the company and its em- 
ployment agency to prove skills 
and speed claimed by applicants. 

4. It would be desirable to have 
a standard practice procedures 
manual. Time is wasted asking 
questions on routine items which 
could be written up for reference. 

5. Newcomers should be intro- 
duced to all members of the de- 
partment in which they work. 


After listing all the company 
policies and benefits she liked, a 
(Continued on page 34) 








How Students Were Rated 


Needs Better 
to Than 
Improve | Average | Average | Superior 
WORK HABITS 
1. Organization and planning of work 2 3 5 
2. Use of judgment 1 4 5 
3. Use of initiative 2 4 5 
4. Ability to follow directions 5 7 
Remarks: 
BUSINESS SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 
5. Accuracy 3 2 7 
6. Neatness of work 1 2 3 6 
7. Speed in completing work 1 4 7 
8. Adherence to policies and practices 1 2 7 
9. Sales presentation |) 2 
10. Merchandise information 1 1 
ae } 


Stock keeping 
Remarks 


ATTITUDES AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

12. Cooperation 

13. Tact 

14. Poise 

15. Business personality 
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74 Change of Pace 
Art Invades the Office 


By Michael H. Levy 


Chairman of the Board, The Federated Brokerage Group 


A secretary in the offices of The Federated Brokerage Group works in a 
pleasant and relaxed atmosphere surrounded by paintings by young artists 


AST June our offices served as 

host to hundreds of people from 
the business world who came and 
saw something they ordinarily 
would not have considered part of 
the 9-to-5 day. (Hditor’s note: 9?) 

Yet, they came. Some to satisfy 
curiosity, some to enjoy, and some 
to merely attend to routine busi- 
ness. But whatever the reason, 
they saw and enjoyed a memorable 
exhibition entitled “Business Meets 
the Arts.” 

Twenty American artists pre- 
sented a like number of different 
trends in contemporary American 
art. Among them were Collen 
Browning, Kenneth Davies, Tom 
Hardy, George Tooker, and other 
young, but well-known artists. As 
far as we know, it was the first 
time a legitimate art exhibition 
had taken place in a typical office 
setting. 
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As such, it was the first art ex- 
hibition developed for an audience 
that rarely visits art galleries; an 
audience consisting of business ex- 
ecutives, salesmen, office workers 
and their friends, messenger boys 

the vast host of people who, in 
the ordinary course of any business 
day, wander in and out of a busy, 
midtown office. 

Why was this exhibit organized? 
Not simply to show how an office 
can be decorated with samples of 
contemporary art. Its purpose was 
to dramatize to the business com- 
munity something that we of 
Federated Brokerage Group and 
other firms had learned from our 
office art—the effectiveness of 
good art in creating a pleasant and 
stimulating working atmosphere. 

Actually, there are several rea- 
sons why good art can and should 
fit into the picture: 


Theaters found art 

exhibits a good community 
relations device and a 
traffic builder. Now 

such exhibits liven 


the appearance of 


business offices, make 
working more pleasant. 
Maybe you can put 

this idea to work 


First, is improvement in office 
appearance. But, it’s more than 
that. Fine art in an office creates 
an atmosphere which goes beyond 
the mere sleekness of modern fur- 
niture and other decorative para- 
phernalia, It suggests a company’s 
depth and personality as well as 
improves its external appearance. 

Second, is the development and 
improvement of artistic tastes 
which the businessman finds in- 
creasingly useful in everything 
from office design to advertising 
layout. Bob Weaver, Jr., a good 
friend of mine who is president of 
the Bettinger Corporation, manu- 
facturer of porcelain enamel prod- 
ucts, always points to his own 
company’s expansion as a result, in 
large part, of the utilization of ar- 
tistic talent and creativity. 

Third, good art in an office af- 
fects the people who work and visit 
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When you 


AIM 
TO SAVE 


office space 
and 
labor dollars 


People working in offices need equipment chat fits dl 
functional requirements of individual jobs in order to 
work all day in comfort, with minimum fatigue, and at 
maximum efficiency. 

This is the goal that Art Metal enables you to obtain in 
a unique degree with its Four-Point Office Equipment 
Program. Resultant savings in time and floor space amount 
to such proportions that the investment cost of new desks 
chairs, files and collateral equipment has often been repaid 
in this way in anywhere from 18 to 36 months 

Art Metal office equipment and service are available 
through a nation-wide network of 12 factory branches and 
over 700 dealers. Look up the Art Metal man under" Office 
Equipment” in the Yellow pages. Or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown 3, N.Y. 


offered exclusively by Art Metal 


value in planning efficient offices 





|_| “The New Modular El-Units 


... this Program helps you hit the target / 


SEND FOR these publications... 


nationally recognized for their practical 


“Office Standards and Planning Book” 


“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout” 











—_—_—_—> QUALITY Ar Metal's long established standard of 


design and construction has never been surpassed 


——— DEVELOPMENT Experimental and research facili- 
ties constantly at work devising new products and better 
functional features in desks, files and chairs 


—— SELECTION A broad range of desks, chairs and files 
to meet Art Metal's standard of “Tailor-Made Office Work 
Stations for cost Saving, space-saving, Uime-saving Operations 


———— SERVICE A Planning Service that includes floor 
plans to help you obtain the desired result in improved 
efficiency and lowered office costs. 


d 
-_ for 67 yeers 


the halimark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment 
end systems. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE DESKS, CHAINS AND CREDENZA OMITS - GEMERAL OFFICE DESKS AMD CHAINS . FILING CQUIPHENT - WARASH FILING SUPPLIES -« POSTINDEN VISIBLE INOET SYSTEMS 
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there. Employees derive greater 
job satisfaction and pleasure. 
Moreover, this new interest is con- 
veyed to visitors who are stimu- 
lated to remember and speak of a 
company long after their visit. We 
learned this from a questionnaire 
which we distributed to all callers. 
Among the questions was, “Did 
you find our art interesting? Dull? 


Jarring?” We got nine interest- 
ings for every jarring, and no dulls 
at all. 

Fourth, we’ve found that our 
paintings and sculpture are con- 
stant conversation pieces, Of 
course, every piece of art doesn’t 
necessarily receive universally 
favorable comment. Which, inci- 
dentally, explains why one of my 


Mr. Levy's executive offices are designed for comfort and efficiency. The 
abstract paintings and sculpture stimulate the imagination and add interest 


The reception room suggests the company's personality through the use of 
both abstract and realistic art, to mirror its youth and realistic thinking 
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best clients gasps every time he 
looks at my favorite painting, 
“Tropic,” by Jimmy Ernst, and 
good-naturedly calls it the “tick- 
tacktoe painting.” But, whether 
our art pieces were criticized or ad- 
mired, there’s no doubt that they 
helped “break the ice’”’ and created 
an informally stimulating atmos- 
phere for our guests. 

Finally, the businessman could 
do well to approach art in a re- 
laxed, easy, and understanding 
way. This approach could not only 
contribute to his own satisfaction 
and development, but also extend 
these advantages to the millions of 
office workers who don’t have the 
opportunity or the inclination to 
visit art galleries. It can be the 
businessman’s privilege to close 
this gap between the gallery and 
the office. 

But, how does a company start 
its “art program’? Perhaps the 
answers to some of the questions 
which were asked of me can tell 
you that: 


1. Isn’t office art expensive? Not 
necessarily — particularly if you 
consider the cost of an ordinary 
lamp or rug. A variety of good 
subject matter is available in most 
cities at prices as low as $25. A 
broader selection of fine originals 
can be found in the $100-$150 
range, And from a tax standpoint, 
of course, the expenditure can be 
amortized over a 10-year deprecia- 
tion period just like any other 
furnishing. 


2. Can paintings be rented? Yes. 
Many galleries rent wide selections 
of art and charge about 10 per cent 
of valuation for a 3-month period, 
with a reduced sliding scale there- 
after. Incidentally, this fee can 
usually be applied toward the pur- 
chase price. 


3. What should my first step be 
in securing art for my offices? See 
a reputable art dealer—preferably 
one who has serviced other busi- 
ness firms. You can probably find 
one by contacting your logal art 
association or your university art 
department. 


4. What type of art should I! 
look for? Art which reflects the 
personality of your particular busi- 
ness. For instance, a modern mo- 
bile might seem a bit out of place 
in certain conservative New Eng- 
land law firms founded in the days 
of the Boston Tea Party. On the 
other hand, a classical portrait by 
one of the Renaissance masters 
might appear a bit stuffy for a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Unique. The Olivetti Printing Cal- 
culator, at left, the first printing 
calculator to have a separate multi- 
plication keyboard, is uniquely and 
completely automatic. It multiplies 
automatically without requiring the 
operator to position the multiplicand; 
all mental counting is eliminated; 
fast short-cut multiplication is auto- 
matically used. It divides automati- 
cally; locating the decimal point is 
simple. This versatile machine is 
also a fast 10-key adding machine, 
with direct subtraction and auto- 
matic credit balance. Double and 
triple zero keys, found on no other 
printing calculator, and new discount 
key, add extra speed. It prints a com- 
plete tape record of all calculations, 
providing permanent proof that is 
quickly and easily audited. Proven in 
7 years of use, the Olivetti Printing 
Calculator has a lower cost mainte- 
nance contract than any comparable 
machine. 20,000 are in use in the 
U.S.A. today, sold and serviced by 
Olivetti branch offices and by 450 
dealers, in all 48 states. Have you 
investigated work-saving Olivetti 


machines? 
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Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. DY, 580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more 
about your Printing Calculator that 
makes figure-work quick, easy and 
automatic. Without obligating me in 
any way, please let me have this in 
formation as soon as possible 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Street 


City State 
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Ryan & Experience Tu 
Picking Up the Tab 


By Helen Waterman 


NLY 20 minutes’ working time 
was lost when the 70 em- 
ployees of Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany’s tabulating department 
moved to new quarters. Not one of 
the 250 reports prepared every 
month was late. 

Although the move _ involved 
transporting delicately adjusted 
electronic computing machines 
from one building to another and 
raising them to a higher floor level, 
only one machine gave any trouble 
at all, and that was a collator 
which simply needed a loosened re- 
lay tightened. 

Planning for the move began 
some 6 months in advance. As 
early as May of 1954, Chief of 
Tabulating L. E. Hill recognized 
that overcrowding was impairing 
his department's efficiency, and 
there was no room left in the ad- 
ministration building where tabu- 
lating could expand. 

To quote him, “Several sugges- 
tions for using various areas were 
turned down, since even by con- 


siderable remodeling, the space 
would not lend itself to efficient 
operation. We needed a square 
room rather than a rectangular 
one, particularly for the machine 
division which must be laid out in 
three adjacent sections. In a nar- 
row room, sections one and three 
would necessarily be a long walk 
apart.” 

The right-sized area turned up 
when _ Production Engineering 
moved from its quarters, consist- 
ing of about two-thirds of the 
mezzanine floor of the main fac- 
tory building. But problems still 
remained. 

Because a 604 IBM electronic 
calculator alone puts out about 
20,000 BTU, or enough to heat a 
small home, engineers had to com- 
pute the heat generated by each 
piece of tabulating equipment and 
then work the result into a heating 
and ventilating plan. Heat from 
the machines is used to maintain 
comfort during much of the year, 
but it is blown away in summer, 


Ryan's Chief of Tabulating L. E. Hill inspects the work of one of the three 
groups in the machine section after move was made without interruption of work 
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An electric hoist lifts tabulating 


supplies up to the mezzanine level 


and it is supplemented in winter. 

Extra beams were installed to 
make sure the floor would bear the 
weight of the dozens of leased IBM 
machines, as well as the electronic 
data-processing installations antic- 
ipated in the future. Rockwool in- 
sulation and acoustic walls made it 
practical to install telephones con- 
veniently near the noisiest ma- 
chines, The room, which would con- 
tain nine 024 alphabetic key-punch 
machines and six verifiers, was 
wired for individual lighting over 
each machine, and heavy wiring in- 
creased the voltage available. 

Lifting supplies such as cards 
and paper to the mezzanine was 
simplified by the use of an electric 
hoist, both during the move and 
after for replenishing stocks. 
Double swinging doors were cut 
through the mezzanine wall most 
convenient to the stock area, and 
a tote box on wheels was equipped 
for use with the hoist. 

A chute for the disposal of one- 
time carbons or spoiled cards was 
also installed before the move. 
Scrap from the bin at the bottom 
of the chute would be removed by 
the plant’s maintenance crew for 
shredding or burning, saving the 
cost of removing the wastepaper 
by manpower or by hoist from the 
mezzanine. 

By the time the new quarters 
were ready, plans had been made 
for moving the department. Al- 
though the main plant works a 5- 
day week, the tabulating depart- 
ment works on a 6-day basis. “We 
normally work a 44'4-hour week, 
but not everybody works every 
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Couldn’t catch up! 


...no matter how hard we worked 
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This company averages 9UU orders a day. 

With a dozen clerks, and even operators on nine 

electric billing machines, invoicing lagged 

until bills were going out eight weeks late! 

' And then Ozalid came to the rescue! 

A new order form was designed, printed 

on translucent paper. Copies of salesmen’s 

orders are used for invoices. Bills go out on 

time. Finding billing machine operators is 


no longer a problem. The payroll savings 
is about $1,000 a month! 


In thousands of companies... 
Ozalid is expediting operations by making 
copies of invoices, specifications, statements, 
orders, reports — to speed order filling, cred- 
its, production, billing, accounting, etc. 


On cumulative reports and statements, 


|  @OZALID 


Ozalid Bama 


low-priced office 


will make 200 opies 


as wide as 9 
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an hour 


for less 





new entries are added and current copies 


made with Ozalid. 

Anything written, typed, printed or drawn 
on translucent (lets light through) material 
can be copied easily and quickly, without 
negatives, stencils, developing tanks, dryers. 

Ozalid copies are accurate, delivered dry. 
A letter sheet size copy costs less than 2¢. 
Anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine soon pays for itself in 
any office. There is a model to fit your needs. 
The nearest Ozalid distributor (sée phone 
book) will show you. Or write 406 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, New York ... In Canada, 
Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

\ Aniline & 
Film Corporation...From Research to Reality! 


OZALID Division of General 


smallest, fastest, 


copying machine 
on sheets 


than 2° a copy 











Saturday,” explained Mr. Hill. “A 
person may work 3 Saturdays out 
of 5, depending on the flow of 
work, which is on a rotating 
schedule,” 

Since bringing in a crew of 
movers on Sunday would have 
meant costly overtime, it was de- 
cided to move on a “light” Satur- 
day, holding the tabulating depart- 
ment down to a skeleton crew. 
Most of the department’s person- 
nel would be given the day as their 
regular Saturday off, and so 
nobody would lose any time. 

Prior to moving day, employees 
were told the reason for the move, 
and were taken on a tour of their 
new quarters, in groups of five or 
six, to see the location of the en- 
trance, the time clock, washrooms, 
and fire exits. 

The only drawback in the move 
(having to climb stairs) was dis- 
counted by stressing better light- 
ing, fresher air, and less noise. It 
was pointed out that walking time 
would be lessened because the ma- 
chines would be more conveniently 
located, When one young lady men- 
tioned that it looked farther from 
one section to another, the space 
was measured off to convince her 
that she actually saved about 11 
feet on the round trip, although 
the more spacious arrangement 
made it seem farther. 

A day or two before the move, 
every piece of equipment and fur- 
niture was tagged with a number. 
Corresponding numbers were 
placed on a floor plan of the new 
quarters, so that everybody who 
could read a simple chart could 
see where every piece should go. 

While Mr. Hill and his assistant 
were on hand and available for 
questions on M-day, they made no 
effort to supervise the move. All 
“put that over here’’ angles had 
been settled ahead of time, and 
they simply tried to keep out of 
the movers’ way. 

About 15 men did the actual 
moving—members of the main- 
tenance and plant engineering per- 
sonnel. Electricians were standing 
by; also IBM’s customer engineers, 
who, along with the tabulating de- 
partment’s own technicians, im- 
mediately checked each piece of 
electronic equipment as soon as it 
was installed. 

Since any drop or sudden jar 
might seriously damage the leased 
machines, even the curbs separat- 
ing the ground floor level of the 
buildings from the company street 
that ran between them constituted 
a hazard, Rather than risk trying 
to ease such heavy machines over 
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the curbs gently, the engineers in 
charge built a special bridge of 
timber and steel plate only 6 inches 
above street level. 


Enthusiasm for the move was fostered 
by explanations and conducted tours 


A bed or platform was con- 
structed for a fork lift truck, 
which, when loaded, was rolled 
across the bridge onto the plat- 
form and then hoisted up to the 
mezzanine level, where it was 
rolled through the double swing- 
ing doors and across the newly 
strengthened floor. 

The move began at 8 a.m. and 
finished at 3 p.m. “We had thought 
it might last through Sunday,” 
said Mr. Hill, “but actually they 
gave us one of the finest moving 
jobs I've ever experienced.” 

First to be moved was the equip- 
ment to set up one entire section. 
This was feasible because, as final- 
ly set up, the 50- by 80-foot space 
is partitioned into five rooms—ad- 
ministrative, systems, control, key 
punch, and machine. By far the 
largest, the machine room is 
further divided into three sections, 
each with a complete complement 
of machines, 

Before placement of the equip- 
ment was planned, costs in time on 
each machine were recorded for all 
jobs handled and work was sched- 
uled to eliminate overlaps and 
bottlenecks. Mr. Hill, a member of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Machine Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman of its re- 
search and development commit- 
tee, Western division, credits the 
layout of the machine room with 
the saving of two units of person- 
nel. The 6 high-speed sorters, 4 
summary punches, 3 reproducing 


summary punches, _tape-to-card 
punch, and 5 alphabetic tabulators 
are so conveniently spaced and 
scheduled that no one need wait 
his turn to use the machines. 

As soon as the movers had the 
machines of the first group set up 
and inspected, the work was taken 
off the machines waiting to be 
moved and was delivered to the 
new offices. Operations continued 
with practically no delay. Each 
operator simply followed his own 
task across the street and started 
work on one of the already in- 
stalled machines. 

Ail departments served by Tabu- 
lating had been notified in advance 
of the date of the move, and of 
course the company mail clerks 
and telephone operators were 
alerted to avoid confusion. 

On the following Monday morn- 
ing, the full tabulating department 
crew showed up in the right places 
and on time; and the normal func- 
tions of payroll, cost accounting, 
inventory accounting, and bills of 
material, proceeded as usual. 





Art Invades 
The Office 


(Continued from page 28) 


young, quick-moving advertising 
agency. That’s why our art is both 
abstract and realistic—to mirror 
both our youth and also our be- 
lief in the methodical, business way 
of thinking required in the insur- 
ance field. 

5. Will art increase my gross 
volume? Probably not. True, art in 
the office can tone down a hectic 
business day and create a pleasant 
atmosphere for employees and 
clients, but I don’t believe it can 
be evaluated in terms of money. 
The enjoyment and warmth which 
good art can provide the business- 
man, however, seems to me suf- 
ficient recompense for the relative- 
ly slight effort and expense. 

6. Do you predict a greater fu- 
ture for office art? Yes. Burton 
Cumming, director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, sums it up 
this way: “To their eternal credit 
and profit, American businessmen, 
in greatly increasing numbers 
since the war, are beginning to dis- 
cover the value of putting art to 
work within their organizations.” 
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THIS MAN IS GOING 


He thinks he’s going to his office — as usual. But at th 

minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

But that fire 


going to put him out of business! You see he never kne 


Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their record 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn’t 


realize how securely (and economically) vital record 
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TO A FIRE! 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in Reming 
ton Rand insulated equipment 

If thi our fire would your vital records have 
through? Sore 


had been \ 
come 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 


every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW 


Ask for SC634 Down But Not Out temington 
Rand Inc., Room 1522, 315 Fourth Ave., New York LO 
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Teachers Get Bird’s-Eye View 


(Continued from page 25) 


teacher who worked in a manu- 
facturing firm had these sugges- 
tions to make: 


1, Conduct a tour through the 
plant and offices to familiarize new 
employees with the setup and 
products they should know. 

2. Hold a course in letterwriting 
for supervisors and _ secretaries. 
(Some of the letters that go out 
would make a business teacher 
cringe!) 

3. Food and beverages in the 
commissary could be improved. 

4, Give an hour for lunch, in- 
stead of 45 minutes, and begin 
work 15 minutes earlier. 

5. Make time-and-motion studies 
of some positions. 


The teachers also discovered 
things that will help their students 
become better equipped for busi- 
ness, One teacher will stress the 
fact that initiative and responsi- 
bility can be noticed even on rou- 
tine work, She will cite a girl in 
billing who received a merit in- 
crease the second day for suggest- 
ing that the calculator be put on 


the other side of her desk. This 
girl also worked so quickly that 
other jobs could be assigned to her. 

All the teachers were convinced 
that the ability to get along with 
people counts heavily in a success- 
ful office career. One of the group 
summed the situation up this way: 
“It is evident that those who ad- 
vance to the better jobs are the 
ones who are punctual, pleasant, 
neat in appearance, courteous, co- 
operative, and who have good tele- 
phone technique and get along well 
with fellow employees. We need to 
stress these points in our class- 
rooms.” 

Perhaps the best way to help 
business get the kind of employees 
it needs was brought out by a 
teacher who had worked at WGN, 
Chicago radio station. “I shall view 
all classes from the work-study 
point of view from now on, I shall 
always think, ‘Is this really the 
way it would be done in an office, 
or is this just what the book says?’ 
I shall try to make all my classes 
as realistic and businesslike as 
possible.” 





Shoved Around by Politccians 7 
There’s a Time to Talk Up 


N many areas today the business- 

man finds it difficult to talk up. 
But good businessmen know that 
you can take just so much shoving 
around before it becomes intoler- 
able. Things must have reached 
that point with the New York Cen- 
tral recently when Thomas J. Dee- 
gan, Jr., staff vice president, finally 
talked turkey to the New York 
State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment, His statement is re- 
freshingly candid and forthright: 

“IT came here today to appear be- 
fore this Board of Equalization 
and Assessment on behalf of the 
New York Central management to 
protest the outrageous and inde- 
fensible action of this board in in- 
creasing the valuation of the in- 
tangible element of the railroad's 
special franchise in Park Avenue 
from 46th Street to 133rd Street. 
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“Just how this board can justify 
raising the valuation from $12,- 
180,000 to $49,450,000 this year is 
something which should be ex- 
plained to every citizen of this 
state. It represents a dangerous 
and arbitrary taxing power in 
which this board apparently was 
influenced not only against sound 
economics and its better judgment, 
but also against public interest. 

“Increasing the valuation of this 
‘hole in the ground’ by over 300 
per cent will run up the taxes of 
this company another $1.5 million 

to provide facilities used exclu- 
sively for passenger service which 
last year cost the shareholders of 
this company $39 million out of 
pocket. 

“As this board knows, the in- 
tangible element is only the bare 
right to operate through this ‘hole 


in the ground’ and is completely 
separate and distinct from the 
physical property, such as ties, 
tracks, switches, and other rail- 
road facilities necessary to provide 
this losing service to persons en- 
tering and leaving Grand Central 
Terminal. 

“The new management of the 
New York Central frequently has 
stated since last June 14, when it 
gained control, that the old order 
must change in the face of an ex- 
panding city and the economics of 
the world we live in. If this dic- 
tatorial valuation is made serious- 
ly, then it is important for this 
board and the citizens of the state 
it serves to know as promptly as 
possible that the new management 
of the New York Central is pre- 
pared to move forward immediate- 
ly with the adandonment as a ter- 
minal of Grand Central. 

“By this action you may be forc- 
ing the railroad to discontinue the 
operation of passenger trains 
through the Park Avenue cut, thus 
eliminating our services south of 
the Harlem River. 

“It is no secret that plans al- 
ready have been drawn with a 
view to the development of ter- 
minal facilities in the area sur- 
rounding East 138th Street. 

“The need for the railroad gen- 
erously to bring its costly pas- 
senger traffic in and out of mid- 
town New York certainly will 
cease to exist if boards, such as 
yours, insists on taxing it out of 
existence. If you compel us to 
make this change, you will show 
little concern for the citizens you 
are supposed to serve. 

“Already this new management 
is living with the burden of bad 
decisions by its predecessors in 
building a 100-foot bridge across 
the Harlem River at a cost to the 
shareholders of the New York 
Central of almost $25 million. Al- 
ready your board and the City of 
New York have ‘rewarded’ us for 
making this improvement by ‘soak- 
ing the railroad’ with more taxes 
on that unwise improvement. Al- 
ready Grand Central Terminal it- 
self loses another almost $25 mil- 
lion a year. 

“The new management of the 
New York Central is an ownership 
management and it intends to run 
its affairs as owners usually do. 
Such things may have been al- 
lowed to exist down through the 
years under a board and manage- 
ment which cared little since it was 
not money out of their own 
pockets, holding little if any stock 
in the company they directed.” 
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Glidden Moves 
To Integrate 


HE Glidden Company, paint 
manufacturer, has leased more 
than an acre of office space in 
downtown Cleveland in order to in- 
tegrate home office operations and 
personnel into one central unit. 

Dwight P. Joyce, company chair- 
man and president, said of the 
move, “Fringe areas of the city 
were considered, but it was de- 
cided that the downtown section 
offered better access to all em- 
ployees and made for greater ease 
of over-all operation.” 

He also pointed out that a down- 
town location permits employees to 
be an integral part of the com- 
munity, as they are kept in con- 
tact with financial, educational, 
civic, and cultural circles. This is 
a consideration not always taken 
into account, 





Pep Up a 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 13) 


The scene opened with a dejected 
fellow sitting on a big log, wiping 
the perspiration off his forehead. 
He had been trying to lift the log 
alone, but it couldn’t be lifted. 
Along came a buddy, and the two 
men tried to lift it. They couldn't 
lift it. But by the time four cave 
dwellers had gathered, and they all 
lifted together, it was duck soup. 
They tossed the log up on their 
shoulders and walked off the stage 
to the tune of “Back to Work We 
Go.” 

It is not necessary to spend a lot 
of money or go to a lot of trouble 
to pep up what might otherwise be 
a dull and tiresome meeting. One 
speaker did it by simply charting 
the points he wished to bring out 
on a 24-foot length of paper—-he 
happened to be a paper manufac- 
turer—and then as he talked a 
beautiful gal began walking down 
the side of the ballroom holding 
one end while another beautiful gal 
held the other end of the roll. It is 
uncertain whether the men were 
looking at the charts or the roll 
holders; but, at any rate, the stunt 
served to put zip into the meeting. 
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least expect it 


REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 
sitting position. Records come to the clerk. Saves lost time, motion. 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a 
40-hour week,” say office managers 
who've changed from old-fashioned 
card files to modern Revo-Files. 


YOU MAY NOT have realized it, but 
old-fashioned drawer and tub files 
a firm of time and 


clerks, 


*rob”’ 
They 


cause tension, errors, lost motion. All 


actually 


efficiency. wear out 
of which raises your operating costs. 
A simple change to modern Revo- 
Files stops these No costly 
transposition job is necessary. You 


losses. 


use the same cards you have now. 
But what a difference! 


Each Revo-File brings thousands of 
cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 
nates lost time, motion, energy. Clerks 
use it from an easy sitting position. 
It’s compact. Mobile. Takes only a 
fraction of the space you're using, now. 
If you have 3,000 or more active 
being used for continuous 
reference and posting, it will pay you 
to check on Revo-File, today. Mail 
coupon, now, for full details! 


cards, 


Why Revo-File is the world’s finest rotary file: 


Uses your present records. Ne costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Increases production. 

Reduces overhead. 

Cannot lose or damage records. 
Mekes “in-out” filing faster. 

Mobile — move it where needed. 


@ Available in al, avtomatic electric 
selection, and “high-boy” models. Ac- 
all stenderd card sizes. 
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Big Middle 


(Continued from page 18) 


84%- by 11-inch page and, at the 
right, a place for the instructor’s 
notes. Suggestions are also in- 
cluded in this space to help the in- 
structor at each point given in the 
film. Following is an example 
taken from the outline: 


Key Points or TRAINING ITEMS 
Ser ForTH In THE FILM 


1, When a person is selected and 
appointed to his first managing 
job, it is an important step—impor- 
tant to him, to the company, and 
to the people he will supervise. It 
is a: 


New level. 
New viewpoint, 
Chance for new opportunities. 


Suggestion to Instructor: 


Localize, Point out what the 
local management team is account- 
able for and how his function fits 
into the pattern. 


4. From the training he should 
understand particularly the 
changes that confront him: 


From doing a job to seeing that 
a job gets done. 


From his tools, his production, 
his safety to the production, com- 
fort, and safety of a group of 
people. No longer a job he can do 
with his own hands, but one of 
helping and seeing to it that other 
people do their jobs well. 


Suggestion to Instructor: 


Review monthly payroll of his 
group, value of equipment under 
him, and so forth, 


These paragraphs are numbered 
consecutively, of course, and are 
set up individually for each one of 
the three films. In checking over 
the outlines of the films, the second 
film, “Getting It Done,” seems to 
be of special value, for in it much 
information is given the new fore- 
man regarding such matters as: 
Exactly what his job is—his re- 
sponsibilities and authority; exact- 
ly what and how much authority 
he has to carry out each of his re- 
sponsibilities; the people in man- 
agement to whom he is respon- 
sible—-who they are and which one 
has the first call; and the kind of 
reports he must keep. 

In this second part, he is also 
shown that a supervisor has three 
jobs: He must organize, deputize, 
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and supervise. These three jobs 
are described in detail so that the 
employer can understand clearly 
what his new job entails. However, 
all three films, plus the outlines, 
enable the new foreman to see the 
whole picture—-the entire manage- 
ment responsibility, not just his 


part in it. Such a carefully planned 
training program enables him not 
only to do his best by the men 
under him, but by those over him 
as well. By feeling, seeing, and 
hearing the problems and needs of 
both groups, he can act as fair and 
impartial spokesman for both. 





What Colors for the Office? 


(Continued from page 23) 


offices: The light conditions set up 
by the blue heat-absorbing glass of 
the windows, office occupants’ in- 
dividual tastes, and the use of 
color as an identifying device 
within the vertical operation of the 
office building. 

The first factor, a consistent blue 
light flooding the building, was 
met by establishing a basic color 
to act as a modulator for all other 
colors in the interior scheme. This 
color was an especially created 
warm gray-beige which has been 
named Lever House Beige. This 
basic beige tone picks up the nat- 
ural light and neutralizes the ex- 
terior blue. It is used in the gen- 
eral office areas for walls, desks, 
desk furnishings, filing cabinets, 
and metal work. 

‘The floors in the general office 
are covered with an attractive, 
sound-absorbing composition tile 
with a beige theme. All ceilings 
are covered with acoustical tile, 
also of a beige shade. On each 
floor a complete color scheme was 
developed, with brilliant accent 
tones on doors, screens, and other 
areas. All of the color treatment is 
subdued and provides variety with- 
out distraction. The desire for sim- 
plicity in line and color, plus 
originality in color uses, has re- 
sulted in refreshing and practical 
interiors. 

Desks and wall cabinets in the 
private offices of Lever House are 
of dark walnut. The occupants 
were given their choice of pictures. 
Each chair is upholstered in a 
tasteful, bright color. 


No Extremes 


In America, the experiences of 
Ronald J. Cook are proof of the 
efficient psychological influence of 
colors in offices and factories. No 
more gray uniformlike monotony, 
but colorful surroundings even in 
small shops and offices. There is no 


reason to go to the extreme. Ex- 
tremely colorful surroundings may 
be pleasant to the eye, but it is a 
wise technique to let them be pas- 
sive in order to avoid competition 
with the job. 

The idea that colors on the red 
side of the spectrum are warm and 
stimulating, while the opposite 
blue-green colors are relaxing and 
cool, is accepted as basic knowl- 
edge by color experts. If you re- 
member a room that was particu- 
larly cold last winter, this room 
can be made to feel warmer by the 
use of “warm” colors in the paint 
scheme. Colors based on yellow— 
ivory, cream, orange-yellow, buff, 
and creamy yellow—are the warm 
colors commonly used in homes. 
Application of such warm colors to 
the walls will make that formerly 
cold room much more comfortable 
for future use. 

When the interior of a New 
York bank was changed from a 
faded yellow to light blue-green 
walls and white columns, officers 
and employees of the bank agreed 
that the interior seemed larger and 
definitely felt cooler in summer. 
And, so says the report, “women 
tellers were prettier against the 
new background.” 


Reduction of Absenteeism 
Through Colors 


“Color sells production,” is a 
new slogan in business and indus- 
try. Fortune magazine has com- 
piled a number of opinions of busi- 
ness and industrial users of color. 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. felt that 
a “20 per cent reduction in ab- 
senteeism is directly traceable to 
the new color plan.” Continental 
Can Co. reports that a new color 
scheme has reduced eyestrain and 
physical fatigue. 

Proper colors in business and 
industry today are widely credited 
with increasing efficiency. 
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Facts for Stock 
Investors 


The number of Americans own- 
ing stock is “surprisingly small for 
a country like ours, where many 
people have reasonably good in- 
comes and also some savings,” 
Henry C. Wallich, Professor of 
Economics at Yale, maintains. 

Conceding that there is some 
risk in stock ownership, he said 
that “if we believe in our free en- 
terprise system, it would follow 
that as many people as can afford 
it should own shares in our enter- 


prises.” He stated that only some 
7.5 million persons now own 
stocks. 


Widespread stock ownership, 
says Prof. Wallich, strengthens the 
free-enterprise system by giving 
everybody a stake in it. He held 
that investment in the stock mar- 
ket would mean, in general, “a 
better return than on other forms 
of savings, a chance of participat- 
ing, over a period of years, in the 
growth of the economy through 
the gradual appreciation of stocks, 
and a hedge if there should be 
further inflation.” 

What can reasonably be expected 
is “gradual growth in line with the 
growth of our whole economy and 
good dividends.” 

The Yale professor maintained 
that “in relation to present profits 
and dividends, stocks today are 
much more conservatively priced 
than in 1929. One of the factors in 
the present price structure of 
stocks is the belief that severe de- 
pressions now can be avoided.” 

This impression, he said, “has 
some substance. I don’t believe 
that we have learned to stabilize 
the economy completely——far from 
it—but we have made some head- 
way toward preventing extreme 
fluctuations.”’ 

He advised that before buying 
stocks, a man “should have some 
savings in liquid form, and of 
course his insurance. Perhaps,”’ he 
added, “he should pay up on his 
home, which is really a kind of 
equity ownership. Then he might 
begin to put some of his current 
savings into stocks. 

“If he buys a little each year, or 
each month, as in the Stock Ex- 
change’s monthly investment plan, 
and does this over a period of 
years, it doesn’t matter very much 
whether stocks were high or low 
when he started, since his cost 
prices will average out,” Professor 
Wallich said. 
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m AILLS OFFICE 
MACHINE LAAKY 4 


AT ITS SOURCE! 


NOISE DISPARITY 


The loud noise of the 
machines in the photo 
using SOF’TONES 
has been reduced com- 
parable to the sound 
level of the adding 
machines. 

Best noise control is 
only possible by elimi- 
nating noise disparity. 


Equalize your office 
sound level with 
SOF’TONE., 


And SOF’TONE 


frequency vibrations of 


. thus preventing numer- 


ous noise ills. 


All SOF’TONES provide per- 


fect indirect fluorescent 


The Upjohn 


ACOUSTI- 
NETS absorb all harmful high 











ing over the entire work urea, 
lessening eyestrain, reducing 
noise errors, 

For more comfortable offices 
—use SOF’TONE—and enjoy 
better working conditions re- 


light- sulting in real dividends. 
User reaction 
Company, Philadelphia office, 
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Typical reaction, 


guar teday for details. Give machines, 
makes, models you use and measurements. 
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vision. Price $12.50 
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Design to 
Decentralize 


(Continued from page 11) 


But he mustn’t dictate. He must 
remember that he is coaching the 
pitcher, not throwing for him. 

Once a subordinate has made a 
decision, whether after discussion 
or without it, the administrator’s 
course is plain enough, Because 
human beings are what they are, 
because they do desperately want 
approval, the administrator should 
be quick in his praise. 

It has to be sincere praise. No 
one can be fooled very long by 
phoniness from the man he works 
for. But as long as there’s any 
justification for praise, give it, and 
give it heartily with no suggestion 
of “It’s a good job, but... .” 

On the other side of the coin, of 
course, there must be a reasonable 
reluctance to blame a subordinate 
for unintentional error. Be tem- 
perate in criticism. 

One thing cannot be tolerated. 
That's the failure to make a deci- 
sion when a decision is clearly 
called for. Decisions must be made 
at each level of management to 
the full extent of the delegation of 
responsibility and authority to that 
level, 

But if a man sincerely doing his 
best makes a wrong decision, he 
deserves a little consideration, 
more than a little, along with 
blame. If he doesn’t get any con- 
sideration, he'll become so emo- 
tionally paralyzed that he won’t be 
able to make any decisions at all. 

No one has to go along with er- 
rors or failures. Far from it. But 
you can analyze and suggest cor- 
rections without giving way to 
temper, You can be constructive 
in your criticism, 

You can be as considerate of a 
man’s pride as you are of a profit 
on a profit-and-loss statement. 

I can almost hear the objection. 
This sort of thing, some of you 
are probably thinking, reads all 
right, but in operation it leads to 
mushiness, 

It doesn’t necessarily. Certainly 
it shouldn't. The administrator who 
turns a policy of consideration into 
backslapping familiarity, the kind 
of familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt, is a failure. 

You have to be considerate and 
friendly. But you have to have dis- 
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cipline and respect at the same 
time in order to get effective team- 
work. 

If rewards for good performance 
are to mean anything at all, you 
must have sanctions of some sort 
against bad performance. If the 
salesman who is short of his quota 
3 months running gets the same 
treatment as the one consistently 
over his quota, soon no one will 
bother about selling. 

Discipline is a must. So is proper 
respect for superiors. The only 
qualification is that the discipline 
must be fair and just, and the re- 
spect must be earned. 

There’s the prescription, then 
or at least a large chunk of it. It 
sounds like a big order. But hard 
work is worth while, and it can 


even be fun in its fashion, espe- 
cially as you see the results of 
good human relations in your 
company and on its balance sheet. 

In the oil industry, as in many 
others, we are in for the toughest, 
most competitive buyers’ market 
that most of us have ever seen. 
That kind of market calls for ag- 
gressive, intelligent, top-drawer 
management. 

But in carrying out this job of 
management, it will help us to re- 
member this: A necessary essen- 
tial is the art of treating people, 
customers, and employees alike 
with courtesy and consideration. 

Executives must realize on all 
their potential to accomplish the 
goal—-greater volume with better 
profits. 





Why Be a Good 


(Continued from page 14) 


sash and Solex plate glass on the 
front and opposite side, and the re- 
inforced concrete vault in the 
rear.” 

The Friendship Room has this 
fire wall at one end; an interior 
wall which separates the room 
from kitchen facilities, restrooms, 
and storage room; and an exterior 
stucco wall on the opposite side. 

Ash paneling covers the walls of 
the room, with a lip molding at the 
7-foot level for hanging pictures. 
At present, a community art ex- 
hibit is under way with paintings 
displayed by members of the San 
Jose Art Guild. 

It cost Pioneer Savings approxi- 
mately $9,000 to furnish the 
Friendship Room, including the 
cost of carpet, 2 large walnut hour- 
glass tables, 12 Swedish design 
chairs, two 100-inch sofas, a 4-foot 
coffee table, 4 folding tables, 30 
upholstered armchairs, 30 up- 
holstered folding chairs, dishes, 
and silverware. 

The $9,000 figure does not in- 
clude the cost of the adjacent 
kitchen with its electric range, re- 
frigerator, and sink; or the fur- 
nishings of a ladies’ lounge. 

“We have meetings every morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night,” Mr. 
Kelley declared, “with very few 
exceptions. We've kept careful 
records, and the monthly average 
is from 2,500 to 3,000 people at- 
tending some kind of a civic meet- 
ing in the room,” 


Neighbor? 


A 100-car parking lot accommo- 
dates the community residents us- 
ing this Friendship Room, as well 
as the company’s own customers. 

The front of the building is 
largely taken up by three plate 
glass windows covering an area 10 
feet high and 15 feet wide. 

The plate glass exterior consists 
of 1,200 square feet of Solex glass. 

The interior is lighted naturally 
by a 200-square-foot skylight. In- 
terior walls are of tempered Ma- 
sonite perforated with Fiberglas 
batting. Plywood floors are car- 
peted over rubber padding. 

The ceilings in all rooms are of 
acoustical tile, and construction is 
of the open beam type with one 
beam completely exposed. 

The unusual sign tower is 2,500 
square feet of unglazed ceramic 
tile, in shotgun variations of brown 
1-inch tile, which also serves as a 
background inside the building 
for a mural of ivory-colored un- 
glazed ceramic tile. Two floodlights 
shine on this mural 24 hours a day. 

The entire working space and 
officers’ area is carpeted. “We find 
that carpeting not only adds to the 
plush look of an office,” Mr. Kelley 
explains, “but also is a practical 
aid in reducing employee fatigue 
and is excellent soundproofing 
material, considering our need to 
use electric machines.”’ 

The entire building has com- 
plete, automatic air conditioning, 
heating, and refrigeration. 
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Why Lose Arbitration Cases? 


(Continued from page 17) 


What is your best evidence? 
Courts observe the so-called “best 
evidence rule” to the effect that 
when something written is testi- 
fied about, the writing itself should 
be produced if possible. This is 
not a requirement in the relaxed 
rules of arbitration, but no one 
will deny that the document itself 
is persuasive, and that if such an 
exhibit exists it should be on hand. 

There is a little routine to the in- 
troduction of exhibits which helps. 
First, see if the opposition will 
agree to the admission of an ex- 
hibit without argument. That 
makes it easier, but any documents 
should be offered in this general 
fashion: Place someone in the 
witness chair who knows all about 
the document and can explain its 
significance first hand. Ask that 
the paper be marked as an exhibit 
by the reporter or the arbitrator. 
Show it to the opposition, and then 
proceed to question the witness 
about it. Finally, offer it in evi- 
dence to the arbitrator. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing, see that it 
has been incorporated in the rec- 
ord of the arbitration; and if you 
do not wish to part with the 
original, get permission to furnish 
a photostatic copy. The arbitrator 
will take this piece of evidence 
with him, and that is just as im- 
portant as sending an exhibit into 
the jury room when a trial is 
concluded. 

When you make an objection, in- 
sist that the arbitrator make a 
ruling. Many times you may find 
the arbitrator hesitating to decide 
whether or not testimony should 
be admitted, and you are tempted 
to “take him off the hook” by 
waiving the point. Don’t do it! 
Politely insist that he rule one way 
or the other. You may win a valu- 
able point, or at least prevent the 
extraneous material from widen- 
ing the horizon of the arbitrator. 

Nor should you ever waive your 
closing statement. Do as an out- 
standing authority on _ effective 
public speaking suggests: “Tell 
‘em what you are going to tell 
‘em; proceed to tell them; then tell 
‘em what you told ‘em!” In the 
opening statement clarify the facts 
and issues. During the presentation 
tell the arbitrator or board about 
your case. Tie up the package in 
the summation by stating briefly 
what you told them. 
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What about referring to prior de- 
cisions in your company or else- 
where on similar sets of facts in 
your closing argument and brief? 
Arbitration differs from the com- 
mon law courts in that precedents 
are not controlling. That does not 
mean they do not carry weight 
Arbitrators are curious about what 
has gone before, and many of them 
feel an obligation to maintain con- 
sistency with prior decisions 
Therefore, it is good to mention 
decisions which support the theory 
of your case, and even to furnish 
the arbitrator with copies. 

On the other hand, if the oppo- 
sition is dwelling upon such “prec- 
edents,”” you should point out the 
essential differences between them 





and the facts of your case. Or you 
may want to meet them head-on, 
and argue that they are manifestly 
unfair and should be disregarded 
as the arbitrator may do if he is 
persuaded to your view, 

The brief submitted at the end 
of an arbitration should be just 
that—-brief! The greatest short- 
coming of briefs is that usually 
they do not review the facts clear- 
ly enough. Make yours a clear 
statement of the facts as well as 
your viewpoint. Prepare them in- 
formally, and as though you your- 
self were trying your hand at the 
award and opinion. Stick closely 
to the testimony and exhibits and 
you will gain power in this crucial 
final statement. 





Experience of 300 Companies 
With Work Simplification 


(Continued from page 22) 


put their programs in the hands of 
executives designated as systems, 
procedures, or methods managers, 
or supervisors. Twenty-five per 
cent are directed by executives 
whose primary duties are con- 
nected with finance: Cost account- 
ant, internal auditor, payroll and 
expense controller, manager of in- 
ternal audit and methods, director 
of systems and budgets, controller, 
and treasurer. The remaining 30 
per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed have designated office man- 
ager, industrial engineer, assistant 
vice president, president, director 
of personnel, or factory manager 
as the administrator in charge of 
their office work-simplification 
programs. 

Management, according to this 
survey, has found that the most 
successful work-simplification pro- 
grams are those directed by an of- 
ficial charged specifically with that 
task. To obtain the objectivity, as 
well as the time, necessary to 
supervise such a program, he must 
be free from the daily operations 
routine. Ralph Peck, research 


analyst for the American Surety 
Company in New York, cites the 
experience of his organization in 
this way: “We came to the con- 
clusion—-toward the end of the 
first year—-that operating people, 
no matter how well instructed, or 
how well motivated in particular 
meetings, just don’t find the time 
to continue a specific program once 
the workshops have been com- 
pleted.” Of course, much will de- 
pend on the size of the company, 
its specific problems, and personnel 
available, 


2. What background or profes- 
sional training did this adminis- 
trator have in office work simpli- 
fication? Most administrators had 
no specialized training for this kind 
of work, other than experience in 
business (from 5 to 25 years of 
office work) and their college 
work. About 50 per cent had at- 
tended special clinics or seminars 
in addition to formal training in 
business administration, account- 
ing, or industrial engineering. 

It is at this point that one of the 
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weakest factors in work-simplifica- 
tion programs appeared. While 
half of the administrators had at- 
tended clinics or seminars in work 
simplification, only about 10 per 
cent of these had made any con- 
centrated study of the subject or 
had been specifically trained in the 
methods and techniques involved. 
Too many had to “play it by ear’’ 
~—carry on programs while they 
were frantically trying to get 
abreast of the theory and practice 
involved! 

Management is also becoming 
aware of the work-simplification 
director’s difficulty in securing a 
competent staff for operating his 
program and projects, Sixty-five 
per cent of those selected to aid 
the executive have little, if any, 
specific training for the job. Only 
10 per cent have had even a 2-day 
work-simplification seminar or 
clinic, Fortunately, those selected 
are usually men or women with 
from 2 to 5 years’ experience in 
the company, and therefore under- 
stand the existing system. While 
some have degrees in business ad- 
ministration, accounting, or indus- 
trial management, they are gen- 
erally in need of specific training 
in both the theory and techniques 
of office simplification. 


3. How many people make up 
the work-simplification staff? No 


significant figure could be de- 
termined, Staffs varied from just 
the administrator—as in the case 
of a rubber manufacturer and a 
nationally known electrical ap- 
pliance firm, to 10 assistants re- 
ported by both a book publisher 
and a major petroleum company. 
The figure itself is meaningless, 
however, since it is the staff func- 
tions involved that provide the key 
to the size of staff required. 

“If the administrator’s function 
is purely advisory, little staff is re- 
quired,” according to Charles 
Faulkner, director of procedures 
at Spiegel’s. “But if his job is to 
survey each department, to study 
and recommend specific projects or 
techniques, and to follow up to see 
that work simplification is a 
reality, he may need a staff of 
from 2 to 20. If the program is 
properly operated, each staff mem- 
ber should be able to save at least 
3 to 5 times his annual salary by 
the efficiency he develops in office 
administration and procedures.” 


4. Did the training include a spe- 
cific course for executives? For 
supervisors? Training for office 
work simplification is widely diver- 
gent, according to management 
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reports. These are the determinable 
trends: 

a. Some form of top management 
indoctrination program is a must, 
if the program is to get off the 
ground, 

b. Middle management and the 
supervisory level must be sold 
on the need and value of the pro- 
gram, have training in its specifics, 
be given an incentive to carry it 
out, and then provided with a man- 
agement follow-through so as to 
prevent lulls and backsliding. The 
training element is just one of the 
critical components. 

c. General employee training in 
office work simplification appears 
to be impractical because of turn- 
over, time involved, and current 
business pressure. The regular 
practice is to charge the super- 
visor with doing a local selling job 
and giving such in-service training 
as employees will find helpful in 
their specific jobs. 

d. The technical job should be 
supervised and followed through 
by trained personnel. Most of 
these, to date, have been trained 
on the job, but an increasing num- 
ber are taking outside formal 
training in order to learn the new 
methods, techniques, and equip- 
ment uses. Educational institutions 
are adding to established business 
courses to cover these subjects. 

Only 20 per cent reported some 
type of orientation course meant 
specifically for top management, 
but 90 per cent of the total said 
that this was an absolute necessity 
to secure the support and under- 
standing needed to initiate an ac- 
tive, practical program of office 
work simplification. Present pro- 
grams for executives vary from 1 
hour to 2 days and are designed to 
acquaint management with the 
philosophy, need, techniques, cost, 
and results to be expected. Em- 
phasis in such courses or seminars 
is on management’s responsibility 
to make the program work. 

Eighty per cent of the companies 
surveyed had _ specific training 
courses for supervisors. Some of 
these have already processed more 
than 500 supervisors. Both the sub- 
ject material and the time devoted 
to these sessions varies widely. 
Most popular are seminar-type 
programs in which free discussion 
and broad participation by the 
supervisors are sought. Training 
courses are conducted on company 
time and last from a minimum of 
twelve 1-hour sessions conducted 
over 12 weeks to sixteen 2-hour 
sessions. Maximum number of 


trainees in any group, according to 
the experts, should be 20. 

Because of their basic opera- 
tions responsibility, as well as rela- 
tively low turnover in comparison 
with other employees, the depart- 
ment head or supervisor is usually 
selected as the best bet for indoc- 
trination in  work-simplification 
methods. It is then expected that 
the supervisors will indoctrinate 
the employees under them. 

One other type of training has 
reached important proportions. 
There is an increasing trend to- 
ward establishing specific training 
courses for _ work-simplification 
analysts, who then become the ac- 
tive assistants of the administra- 
tor. Such training is intense and 
detailed. 

Typical of the successful train- 
ing programs found during this 
survey is that reported by W. F. 
Stumpfig, manager, Office Services 
Department, The Dow Chemical 
Company. “At present we have five 
people doing methods work, but 
the volume of requests for service 
which we are receiving will prob- 
ably require that we expand the 
staff. 

“As a long-term program, we 
plan to institute a training course 
for clerical employees in work-sim- 
plification principles so that de- 
partmental procedures can be 
worked out within a department. 
The services of methods analysts 
would be used only to work on in- 
terdepartment and _ interdivision 
procedures, It is not expected that 
we will build up a large staff of 
methods analysts, as we feel that 
the plan just described will be 
much more effective.” 


Epiror’s Note: The second ar- 
ticle in this series will appear in 
the July issue. Covered will be 
such management questions as: 
How do office-simplification pro- 
grams develop creativity or initia- 
tive and enthusiasm? What specific 
training aids are used? What is 
the role of the OWS consultant? 
What part do improved business 
machines play in OWS? Is equip- 
ment obsolescence a factor? What 
are the costs of OWS programs 
now in progress? How does man- 
agement rate the results of OWS 
programs to date? 

That other companies will follow 
this same course—training rank- 
and-file employees in basics of 
work simplification—is a sure 
thing. In fact, it has already been 
done in many companies, especially 
those with actively promoted sug- 
gestion plans. 
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Xerography Paper Masters Available for 


Spirit Duplicators 


Here’s good news for present 
and future users of spirit and fluid- 
type duplicating machines. A paper 
master can now be produced by 
xerography for this inexpensive 
kind of duplicating. The new de- 
velopment has a great deal to offer 
to offices with spirit duplicators. 

Before this innovation, xerog- 
raphy-prepared paper masters 
were made for offset and diazo 
processes, the two other major 
duplicating methods. Now, within 
60 to 90 days, a unit, used with 
xerography equipment to produce 
a paper master for the spirit or 
fluid-type duplicating process, will 
be available for renting. The paper 
master can be prepared within 3 
minutes. 


Spirit or fluid-type master prepared 
by xerography by the new method 


Erasures of any part of the 
original image can be made on the 
plate so that undesired portions 
will not appear on the ultimate 
paper master. The erasing is done 
by wiping the plate with a piece 
of cloth. 

From a single paper master, 
around 50 to 150 copies may be 
run off on the spirit duplicator. 
This is not the disadvantage it first 
seems, for with xerography it is 
possible to make masters from a 
master, provided the image on the 
preceding master is still good for 
reproduction, Any number of 
copies beyond those a single mas- 
ter provides can be readily sup- 
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plied through this master-to-mas- 
ter procedure. 

Field tests have already shown 
that users of the spirit and fluid- 
type duplicators will be quick to 
see the advantages of the new 
xerographic paper master. 

Xerography-prepared masters 
for use with the other two major 
duplicating mentioned 
earlier have already proved them- 
selves timesaving and economical 
Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, 
Mich., for example, employing 
XeroX copying equipment in its 
engineering department to prepare 
paper masters of engineering 
drawings for reproduction on offset 
Multilith duplicators, reports a 
saving of around $75,000 a year as 
a result. 

And Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., claims a saving 
of about $12,000 a year in its 
stenographic division from using 
xerography to prepare paper mas- 
ters of various office forms, price 
lists, sales letters, instruction man- 
uals, and bulletins, for offset re- 
production. Savings include typing 
and proofreading time and main 
tenance of high inventories. 

Even greater savings may be ex- 
pected with the less expensive 
spirit or fluid-type duplicators, 
now that paper masters can be 
made by xerography for them 


processes 


Executives Recommend 


Liberal Arts Training 


What kind of training would a 
successful businessman recommend 
for the college student who plans 
to enter business after graduation? 

The consensus of a group of top 
executives is that the college grad- 
uate with a sound liberal arts 
background is urgently needed in 
all phases of American private en- 
terprise today. 

At first glance, this opinion may 
seem at odds with the actual de- 
mands of employers this June for 
engineering students and the 
science majors. But the advice of 
eight business leaders who spoke 
at the Branford College Business 
Symposium at Yale this semester 
was concerned not with the im- 
mediate future but with the long- 
range needs of American private 
enterprise. 

Purpose of the symposium at 


Branford College, one of Yale's 10 
undergraduate residential colleges, 
was to provide students with an 
opportunity to get an inside view 
of the business world by discussion 
with business leaders representing 
various fields. 

Students were told not to regard 
college in terms of vocational 
training, but rather as an oppor- 
tunity to learn, to think clearly 
and imaginatively. They were 
urged to enter business and were 
advised to discard any preconcep- 
tions they might have of business 
as narrow and hostile to new ideas, 
but to think of it as creative and 
challenging. 

Although the businessmen 
agreed on the value of a liberal 
arts background, they had some- 
what differing interpretations of 
the precise qualities needed for 
success in their particular fields. 
Here are some of their ideas: 

Laurence F. Whittemore, presi- 
dent of the Brown Company, one 
of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper, cited 
“enthusiasm, leadership, initiative, 
acceptance of responsibility, and 
ability to perform in a crisis” as 
the most important personal quali- 
ties needed in business. 

J. Irwin Miller, Yale Class of 
1931 and chairman of the board of 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc., main- 
tained that ability to work effec- 
tively with people is vital in a 
business career because of the in- 
creasing dependence of the man- 
ager upon the work done by other 
employees, 

Luck, willingness to work hard 
and to study after law school, an 
imaginative good mind, and sound 
judgment are the qualities needed 
for success in law, said Allen E. 
Foster, Yale Class of 1906, senior 
partner in Lord, Day & Lord, 
oldest law firm in the country. 


Have You Sent In 
Your Census Form? 


Businessmen can save consider- 
able tax money if they'll just hurry 
up their company’s report in the 
1954 Censuses of Business, Manu- 
factures and Mineral Industries, 
now being conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 

When the forms are all in, 38 
temporary field offices can close up 
shop. According to a report from 
the bureau, 15,000 establishments 
are holding up proceedings, but 
compliance is expected within the 
month. 
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Why Encourage Civic 
Activities? 


Industry's foremen can “make a 
great social contribution” and “do 
themselves and their companies an 
enormous service’ by taking on 
“full shares” of responsibility in 
the civic and welfare activities of 
their communities, says Harry M. 
Nordberg, vice president of sales 
and service, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. He 
urged employers to “strengthen the 
ability and stature of the foreman 
in our society” by asking them to 
enlist in community activities. 

“You represent front-line man- 
agement in American industry,” 
Mr. Nordberg said, speaking to the 
National Council of Industrial 
Management clubs, “and it is part 
of management's responsibility, 
part of its job, to take on a fair 
share of the volunteer activities 
that every community must have. 

“For the last 15 years, there has 
been a quickening of the social 
conscience of corporate top man- 
agement; and today, more and 
more companies are encouraging 
their supervisory groups—and 
their employees generally—to par- 
ticipate in the activities of their 
communities,” 

Business and industry may not 
be going so far as to select per- 
sons for management jobs on the 
basis of their community activity 


records, he said, “but I do think 
they are selecting persons for man- 
agement who naturally take on 
community work, and I am sure 
community activities often help in- 
fluence top management in making 
promotions.” 

Although “a modern-day com- 
pany can’t afford to be disin- 
terested in the community,” he 
added, “good community relations, 
like one’s relations with one’s em- 
ployees or with one’s family, are 
worth cultivating for their own 
sake alone.” 

Mr. Nordberg revealed the re- 
sults of a recent informal question- 
naire on community activities 
which was sent to all Pitney-Bowes 
management personnei. 

“If we assume that the minority 
who failed to reply weren't active 
at all,” he said, “we still have 
better than 50 per cent of manage- 
ment people active in community 
affairs, and they average about 
three activities each.” 

In the breakdown of participa- 
tion by management groups, he 
said, the surprises were the figure 
for supervisors, who were highest 
with 95 per cent; and the one for 
foremen, who were lowest with 7 
per cent. Other middle-manage- 
ment and executive groups aver- 
aged 43 per cent. 

“Since the supervisor rank in 
our company is usually the next 
step up from foreman,” he said, 
“these questions naturally arise: 


In this experimental combination, a general-purpose accounting machine is 
linked with a paper tape recorder (inside cabinet). The punched paper tape 
becomes the medium by which figures are introduced into an E.D.P. system 
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Are the supervisors active in com- 
munity affairs because they're 
supervisors? Or are they super- 
visors because they are active in 
community affairs?” 


Five Ways to Keep 
Wives Happier 


John A. Patton, president of a 
Chicago management engineering 
firm, has done some _ intensive 
thinking about the problem of ex- 
ecutives who have to be away 
from home a good deal of the time. 
He advises companies wishing to 
ease the hardship placed on the 
wife who has a traveling husband, 
to do the following: 

1, Sound out the opinion of the 
wives to determine if there are 
any drastic trouble areas. For ex- 
ample, on completing such a sur- 
vey, Mr. Patton discovered that 
one employee had been boasting 
“he never got out-of-town assign- 
ments.” This attitude had burned 
up a number of wives whose hus- 
bands had been traveling a great 
deal. This gentleman was soon 
winging his way to California. 

2. Bring the husbands home 
every weekend at company ex- 
pense, if they are less than 500 
miles away. Let them come home 
free every other weekend if 1,000 
miles away, and every third week- 
end if 1,000 to 2,000 miles distant. 
Or, as an alternative, suggest the 
wife visit the husband. This affords 
her an opportunity to see first 
hand the problems of her traveling 
husband, as well as to view the 
country at the company’s expense. 

3. Let the wives travel with 
their husbands, company paying 
the transportation, whenever pos- 
sible. This is the logical arrange- 
ment if there are no children. How- 
ever, most wives don’t care to 
spend weeks in Podunk, and as- 
signments in Miami Beach may be 
far between. 

4. Be fair in assigning men to 
jobs. Rotate them so that if a 
Chicago man is sent, say, to the 
east coast for a few weeks, his 
next assignment is closer to home, 
Milwaukee or Cleveland. 

5. Accommodate employees who 
need special arrangements. For ex- 
ample, one of Mr. Patton's en- 
gineers travels by car with his 
wife and small child. “We always 
give him enough advance notice so 
he can make his assignment with 
his family, using an automobile,” 
Mr. Patton explained. 
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How General Electric Promotes Suggestions 


More than $5 million has been 
paid by the General Electric Com- 
pany to employees for suggestions, 
but constant promotion is required 
to encourage more and better 
ideas, a GE executive said here 
today. 

A pioneer in the suggestion 
award field, General Electric made 
its first award in 1906, Robert C. 
Reed, GE consultant on employee 
benefit procedures, told a sugges- 
tion conference. 

General Electric's formal sugges- 
tion plan has been in operation 
within the company since 1922, 
and the more than $5 million in 
awards paid during that period is 
concrete evidence of the value of 
such programs to employees and 
the company, Mr. Reed said. 

To this may be added the less 
tangible but equally desirable fac- 
tors of giving individual, well-de- 
served recognition to those whose 
ideas merit awards, and the pride 
engendered in having contributed 
something beyond what might nor- 
mally be expected in current as- 
signment, he said. 

The GE executive said that all 


Executive Octane Upped 
At Ethyl Corporation 


The Ethyl Corporation of Baton 
Rouge, La., has contracted with 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
for the professional services of the 
Institute’s Personnel Testing Labo- 
ratory in a year’s program of coun- 
seling and training of high-level 
management personnel of the 
manufacturing division. These ex- 
ecutives, conferring with individual 
employees, will review comprehen- 
sive appraisals which have already 
been completed for more than 100 
middle-management personnel. 

These individual appraisals have 
been completed under the direction 
of the testing laboratory, and in- 
clude appraisal through test anal- 
ysis, self-analysis, and multiple 
supervision analysis. Evaluations 
have been made of each indi- 
vidual’s training, work experience, 
work performance, placement, 
ability potential, interest area po- 
tential, personality potential, 
supervisory potential, and an over- 
all potential for higher level re- 
sponsibility. Development training 
programs will then be planned for 
each of the more than 100 com- 
pany employees. 
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new ideas for improvement are 
welcomed by the company’s sug- 
gestion plan; not all can be used 
or adopted, but all are thoroughly 
and adequately investigated. Good 
ideas bring not only awards to sug- 
gesters but create better products, 
better working conditions, in- 
creased sales, and steadier jobs. 

Despite the progress, he said 
that there is a great challenge 
ahead to guide the vast potential 
thinking power of all employed 
people into constructive channels 
questioning every operation as to 
whether some improvement might 
be made—eliminating waste of 
time, materials, and effort, and 
thereby cultivating the teamwork 
spirit necessary to ensure a suc- 
cessful business enterprise. 

The GE consultant warned that 
despite the obvious incentive of the 
awards, experience has proved a 
suggestion plan must have prompt 
and efficient administration and 
constant promotion in order to en- 
courage submission of ideas, Every 
appropriate promotional medium 
should be utilized to stimulate a 
constant flow of useful and valu- 
able ideas, he said. 

Stories and photographs of 
award winners in company house 
organs, posters on company bulle- 
tin boards and suggestion boxes, 
advertisements and editorials, sug 
gestion plan booklets and letters 
from management are some of the 
necessary means employed to pro- 
mote the plan, Mr. Reed said, In 
addition, many outstanding awards 
have been featured by newspapers 
with stories and photographs of the 
recipients. 


Tips on How to Make 
A Committee Work 


Three to seven heads are better 
than one, says J. W. Reid, general 
manager, Design Engineering Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N. J. In discuss- 
ing engineering and production de- 
sign committees at the Diamond 
Jubilee meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
he said the thing that could make 
most committees more effective 
would be a better understanding of 
the problems they were supposed 
to be solving. 

From there on out, Mr. Reid 
says that committees should be 
small, have a good chairman, and 
should never deal in personalities. 


The pace of the committee should 
not be too slow for the fast and 
creative thinkers, and not too fast 
for the person who has the ability 
to grind out the practical matters. 

“However,” he said, “in all cases, 
it should be kept in mind that the 
hourly costs for these meetings are 
high, and the meetings should be 
conducted with dispatch.” 

Because a group of people can 
listen to the same set of facts and 
all come away with different im- 
pressions, it is important to re- 
duce the meeting decisions to 
writing as fast as possible and dis- 
tribute them. 


New Salary Highs Going 
To College Grads 


If the trend at the University of 
Illinois is an indication, June col- 
lege and university graduates this 
year will have a crack at an un- 
precedented number of jobs at 
some of the highest salaries in 
history. 

A record number of companies 
are interviewing U. of L. students 
who will be graduating. Engineer- 
ing graduates are booked almost 
solid for interviews until mid-May. 
By then, the supply of unplaced 
students may be negligible. 

Greatest demand thus far is for 
engineers, chemists, and account- 
ants, although journalism grad- 
uates are also strongly in demand. 
Nine companies a day have been 
interviewing U. of I. engineering 
graduates since February 21. 

Some companies are hiring en- 
gineers, chemists, and accountants 
facing almost immediate service in 
the Armed Forces on the assump- 
tion that they will return to the 
jobs after their service. 

Beginning salaries in some fields 
range from $325 to $525 a month. 

Five available jobs for each of 
its 400 graduates are reported by 
the College of Commerce, Greatest 
single demand is for accountants. 
More than 200 companies, offering 
starting salaries from $375 to 
$425, are screening chemistry and 
chemical engineering graduates. 

The engineering college expects 
10 per cent more companies inter- 
viewing than last year’s 532. Many 
of the companies wish to hire as 
many as 5 to 10 men. 

Professor Leonard E. Miller, who 
handles chemistry and chemical 
engineering placement at the U. of 
I., predicts the shortage of tech- 
nically trained graduates will con- 
tinue in years ahead. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STOP 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date, It's that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
+ Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as @ Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Pree Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No, A-5 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 M. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, lL. 





WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially ada to shr g 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, jeal, safe. All revolving parts 
are A 7 ly dj RM \%” te 
%”. Designed for ‘ and trouble-f 











Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 5) 


lot will be planted with shrubs and 
Brazilian pepper trees and will be 
lighted. Among the special fea- 
tures of the reinforced concrete 
and concrete block building will be 
a 2-story lobby with a “flying 
staircase’ supported only at the 
top and bottom, an auditorium with 
elevated stage, a garden-type patio 
on the top floor, and an elevator. 
Except for the lobby, the facade 
will be without windows. The 
second floor will be cantilevered 
10 feet over the first on three 
sides, creating an overhang that 
will protect first-floor windows 
from the sun and rain. 


Damage-Proof is the word for 
the latest wood office furniture, ac- 
cording to the Wood Office Furni- 
ture Institute. Howard Gatewood, 
executive secretary of the insti- 
tute, pointed out, “The durability 
of wood furniture is well estab- 
lished by the fact that antiques 
are fashioned of wood. Even the 
medieval tavern habitues who 
banged on the oaken tables with 
their ale mugs were not able to 
do much damage to them.” He ad- 
mitted that the old office furniture 
makers had a tougher problem in 
saving desks from cigarette burns 
and the stains of nail-polish re- 
mover and 100-proof bourbon. 
Through research (which must 
have been very interesting), to- 
day’s wood office desks have been 
made immune to that kind of 
damage, Special synthetic finishes 
make current wood desk tops and 
chairs resistant to stains, burns, 
scars, and fading. In addition, 
chemical “densifying” prevents 
desk legs from splintering and 
snagging nylons, and chemical 
treatment keeps drawers from 
sticking. 


Method Improvements that have 
been filmed are eligible for entry 
in the Fifth Annual Methods Im- 
provement Competition, sponsored 
by the Industrial Management 
Society. The competition is in con- 
nection with the Society's 19th An- 
nual National Time and Motion 
Study and Management Clinic set 
for November 9-11, 1955, at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Indus- 
trial plants and companies are en- 
couraged to submit 16mm. motion 
pictures showing methods improve- 


ments made in their manufactur- 
ing, processing, or office operations. 
There are two sections in the con- 
test, one for companies with more 
than 1,000 employees and the other 
for firms with less than 1,000 
people. Trophies will be awarded 
for first, second, and third places in 
each section; and there will be 
prizes for honorable mention. 
Write to the Society Office, 35 East 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill, for 
contest rules. 


Standard Oil Company has an- 
nounced that it has taken an op- 
tion to buy an 8-acre site in 
Minneapolis for a regional and 
Twin Cities division office building. 
Here the company hopes to build 
a two-story brick and concrete 
modern building with basement, to 
house the regional and divisional 
staffs—155 people—as well as the 
accounting staff for several sales 
divisions. The accounting office will 
handle all accounts in a 242,000- 
square-mile region that includes 
Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Consolidation will increase the 
Minneapolis staff by 290 employees. 
In order to erect such a building, 
Standard Oil has petitioned the 
Zoning Board to rezone the site 
from residential to commercial. 


Two New buildings are part of a 
$17-million capital expenditures 
program for 1955 at The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. Ground has been broken for 
a $2-million, three-story manufac- 
turing building; and construction 
will begin shortly on a six-story 
engineering and research building 
which will cost twice as much, Of 
steel and masonry, the structures 
will look like the 28 other NCR 
buildings. One floor of the research 
building will be devoted to elec- 
tronic engineering departments en- 
gaged in the design and develop- 
ment of equipment linking new 
cash registers, adding machines, 
and accounting machines to NCR 
electronic systems. Commenting on 
the expansion, Stanley C. Allyn, 
president, said, “The best evidence 
of our appraisal of the future is 
the fact that we are making the 
biggest capital investment in 1955 
that we have made in any year in 
our 70-year history.” 
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“Work simplification will continue to be the order of the day, but with this vital difference: 


Whereas previously it was used to capitalize specialized activity, in the future it will en- 


able an operator to embrace a whole range of related steps in the production process,”’ 
according to Chester H. Lang, vice president of General Electric Corp., at Rotary meeting 





Want Your Dictation 


In Duplicate? 
> 


EVER wished you had a duplicate 
recording of your dictation to send 
directly to a branch office or an as- 
sociate, complete with personal voice 
inflections and tones, eliminating all 
unnecessary salutations? A unique 
paper or plastic recording sheet in 
the new Vanguard makes this pos- 
sible. A coated 844- by 11-inch sheet 
is placed in the recording machine, 
together with an inexpensive paper 
sheet. After dictating, you can mail 
the original recording as a sound 
letter, and keep the duplicate as your 
file copy. Ota Business Machines Di- 
vision, P. O. Box 3049, Asheville, N. C 
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Panels of Light for 
Your Office 


NEW troffers, adaptable to any 
known form of ceiling, can be in- 
stalled glass to glass to form a line 
of light unbroken by dividers. Made 
of a wide selection of materials 
metal and plastic louvers, Corning 
lenses (flat and curved), Albalite 
glass (flat and dished), and dished 
Plexiglas—the troffers are all inter- 
changeable in the frame. Secured by 
a stable floating hinge, no screws or 
other fastening devices mar the ap- 
pearance of the frame. Lighting 
Products Inc., Highland Park, Ill 
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Three Clerks Can Work On 
This File at Once 


ANY of 80,000 cards are obtainable 
in seconds from the Roto-file. De- 
signed to eliminate bottlenecks and 
waste motion in handling active rec- 
ords, each of the 8 to 12 drums in 
the file works independently. If de- 
sired, all drums can be made to ro 
tate simultaneously in either direc- 
tion. Cards open into a visual “V,’ 
for easy reference and refiling. Mos- 
ler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y 
v 


Board Makes Cutting 
Operations Easy 


DESIGNED to speed up every cut- 
ting operation in the office, Premier 
Ace all metal cutter has a polished 
cutting surface scored in half-inch 
squares. This assures proper position- 
ing not only from top to bottom but 
from side to side. A holding clamp 
descends with the cutting blade, 
holding the material in perfect po- 
sition for cutting and acting as a 
barrier. The hollow ground blade 
sharpens itself with each operation 
Photo Materials Company, 334 N 
Bell Ave., Chicago 12, Ill 
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New Counter Records Multiples 
Of Any Digit 


TO SPEED the counting of items in 
large quantities, the new Multiple 
Input Denominater records in mul- 
tiples of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 50, or 190. 
By combining unit and multiple in- 
put counters, larger quantities of in- 
dividual items can be posted with 
increased speed. The Denominator 
Co., Inc., 261 Broadway, New York 
7,N.Y 


System for Indexing 
Tabulating Cards 


ELIMINATING the need for separate 
index cards, Self-Guide notches all 
cards, except those used as index 
cards, at the base. By equipping the 
filing drawers with twin rails, all 
cards other than index cards will 
settle down on the notches, causing 
the indices to pop up a quarter of an 
inch. Wassell Organization, Inc., 11 
Sylvan Rd., Westport, Conn. 
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Bank Posting Machine Has 
Automatic Check Count 


<+_ 


ANOTHER in the long line of Bur- 
roughs’ Sensimatics, the F212 also 
incorporates the features of high 
keyboard machines. Its automatic 
check count has a listing and totaling 
eapacity of four figures. Operator 
errors are easily corrected by de- 
pressing an error correction key that 
reverses the entry and corrects it 
with only one key depression. A motor 
bar permits listing on the tape. The 
machine is finished in amber gray, 
the motor bars and keys in tan. 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit 32, Mich 
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Fast, Economical Way of Making 
Duplicating Masters 


LARGE originals can be copied by 
reduction on the XeroX sensitized 
plates and transferred to paper 
masters, by Xerograph, for runoff of 
multiple copies on an offset dupli- 
cator, Medium-sized drawings can be 
copied size to size, while several 
small drawings at a time can be 
copied in the same size or enlarged 
individually to 12 by 18 inches. The 
Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., Rochester 
* Bs 


Device for Copying Tightly 
Bound Books 


PLASTIC cushion attached to the 
Contoura inflates to the proper de- 
gree of roundness to match the con- 
tours of the material to be copied 
The low-cost two-part photocopier 
can also be used to make copies from 
material permanently mounted on 
walls, as well as from conventional 
flat material. Available in two sizes, 
the Contoura-Constat produces copies 
in about 40 seconds with no special 
darkroom facilities required. F. G 
Ludwig, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn 


Companion Furniture Pieces 
For Executive Office Use 


CREDENZAS used to complete New 
Century and Pace Setter executive 
office suites are versatile and 
functional. Basic units consist of two- 
drawer files, open and closed storage 
units, and cupboards. Tops and ends 
are added to give a finished appear- 
ance when these are used individually 
Single units can be combined to make 
complete credenzas ranging in widths 
from 47 to 92 inches. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, New 
York. 
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Multiply and Divide Easily 
With New Adding Machine 


FIGURING problems can be solved 
easily with Clary’s new 10-key add- 
ing machine. The device will hold a 
constant factor for repeated multi- 
plication, and subtraction can be done 
directly on the machine without re- 
ciprocal tables or mental figuring 
Clary Multiplier Corp., San Gabriel, 
California. 
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Bantamweight Photo- 
Copying Machine 


HERE is a photo-copying machine 
you can carry to any office or depart- 
ment where it’s needed. Weighing 
only 22 pounds, the simply operated 
unit gives you about 90 copies an 
hour of anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn. It makes one- or 
two-sided copies in normal office 
light, both exposing and developing 
General Photo Products Company, 
Inc., General Photo Building, Chat- 
ham, N. J. 
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Feed Your Work Into This 
Stapling Machine 
<« 


CONTACT operation enables this 
automatic electric stapler to adapt 
itself to the operator's timing. Staples 
are driven just as fast as work is 
fed into the machine. No motor to 
turn on and off, no levers or foot 
controls. Simply insert the material 
to be stapled and the staple will be 
driven automatically, as soon as con- 
tact is made. The device has a sta- 
pling position adjustable up to a 
depth of 4% inches, The Staplex Co 
777 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y 
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File Makes Compact 4 
Work Station 


MOVABLE shelves traveling from 
either direction, bring the required 
tray of cards to the reference area 
from either below All 
normal filing and posting activities 
can be performed by the operator 
without having to change her position 
at the Kard-Veyer. A foot switch can 
be installed so that the unit can be 
operated while the clerk has both 
hands free for work. Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave New York 10 
New York 


above or 
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Collection Counter 
Attaches to Desk 


ANY 60-inch desk can be converted 
into a collection unit, for customer 
collections and like services, with the 
addition of a Utilitop. The pigeon- 
hole compartments are made to ac- 
commodate your office forms or col- 
lection receipts. The counter top is 
covered with linoleum. ABCO), Inc., 
1603-05 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa 


rn 


Window Fans to Capture 
Cool Breezes 


SIMPLE to install, this Fresh'nd- 
Aire window fan has six pushbuttons 
so it can be operated on either ex- 
haust or intake at low, medium, or 
high speeds. The 20-inch aluminum 
propeller blades have a low noise 
level for a minimum of disturbance 
Cory Corporation, 221 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill 


Numbering Machine for 
Snap-Out Forms 
<< 


DEVELOPED for usage with carbon 
snap-out forms, the Force Paragon 
Model 1C automatic numbering ma- 
chine has a hard rubber impression 
bed and a rubber base which elimi- 
nates noise. It will number consecu- 
tively, in duplicate, or repeat. William 
A. Force & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y 
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portable shredding machine designed especially 
for office use! Quiet, compact, streamlined! 

Never before an office shredding 
machine combining the speed and 
economy of the new SHRED- 
MASTER BANTAM 10. Anyone can 
operate it. No fuss, no trouble! 
Greater cutting width, speed, 
capacity, and power than ever 
before! Safety throat! Smart func- 
tional design, about size and 
weight of business typewriter. 
Priced well within the budget of 
all businesses - large or small. 


UNREADABLE 


SHREDS COME ) 


OUT HERE 


SHREDMASTER 
( ny Aa ¢¢ 


217 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, M. Y. 








The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


"A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-sise manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Revensewood Ave. Chieage 40, Ill. 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 


it is current, and 





RESULTS OF A SURVEY to compile 
a list of suggested closing dates for 
various types of business will be 
available soon. American Institute 
of Accountants is urging business- 
men to adopt the “natural” fiscal 
year, rather than keep their books 
on a calendar-year basis, to spread 
out tax work for C. P. A.’s. Business 
would benefit, according to the sur- 
vey, by easier inventory-taking, bet- 
ter-timed financial statements, and 
more available accounting service. 
When published, pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Natural Business 
Year Committee, American Institute 
of Accountants, Dept. AB, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


* * * 


YOUR SECRETARY WILL AP- 
PRECIATE this pleasant, simple 
way of preparing masters for offset 
duplication. “Stenafax with the New 
Planofax Master for Offset Duplica- 
tion” describes the few steps neces- 
sary to reproduce direct single posi- 
tive copies of originals, as well as to 
prepare offset masters or mimeo- 
graph stencils. Copies available from 
Stenafax, Biltmore Arcade, 43rd St. 
and Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


” * ” 


CORRECT OFFICE SEATING can 
make the difference between feeling 
“all in” at the end of the business 
day or looking forward to the re- 
mainder of the day's activities. Har- 
ter’s new folder, “Posture Seating 
Makes Sense,” tells how Harter 
chairs can put you at your ease, no 
matter what your size. Harter Cor- 
poration, Dept. AB, Sturgis, Mich. 


+ . * 


THESE SIMPLE TABLES HELP 
YOU ARRIVE at the cost of offset 
or letterpress printing promptly. Is- 
sued for the busy executive, the 16- 
page estimating booklet is so easy to 
follow that an office boy could find 
the answer simply by knowing the 
size and quantity. Called, “Your 
Printing Costs Are as Follows... ,” 
it covers catalogs, brochures, ruled 


forms of all kinds, circulars, book- 
lets, letters, letterheads, price sheets, 
envelopes of all sizes, and bindery 
operations. For a free copy, write to 
John Shrager, Inc., 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


* - * 


TIPS ON HOW TO TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE of “free mileage’ on business 
or pleasure trips are given in an op- 
tional routings folder issued by 
United Air Lines. Travelers bound 
for the east or west coast can travel 
via any of United’s three transcon- 
tinental routes and return on an- 
other. First-class passengers have 
unlimited stopover privileges. Chil- 
dren under 21 can go along at half 
fare on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays. For a copy, write to 
United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


- al * 


MODERN MACHINE APPROACH 
TO CARD RECORD problems is con- 
tained in a folder on the Revo-File 
by Mosler Safe. This slim, trim ma- 
chine snuggles next to the desk, out 
of the way and yet within easy reach 
for comfortable reference. Folder 
tells, graphically, how this file saves 
on floor space and speeds work flow 
For your free copy, write to The 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. AB-5, 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


aa ” ” 


REPORTS FROM INDUSTRY on 
how Kodagraph Autopositive Paper 
is being used for engineering draw- 
ing reproduction are given in a new 
brochure. Called “Autopositive in 
Action,” the brochure gives seven 
case histories of the techniques em- 
ployed to reclaim old drawings, re- 
produce “unprintable” originals, im- 
prove legibility of prints, and speed 
revision of drawings. Eastman Kodak 
Co., Editorial Service Bureau, Dept 
AB, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


* * * 


HOW YOU CAN STORE THOSE 
INACTIVE records in less space at 
a lower cost is explained in a new 
brochure by Diebold. Seven of the 
most popular Safe-T-Stak files are 
shown and fully described, along with 
recommendations for the type record 
each is designed to house. Also in- 
cluded is a comprehensive chart on 
the correct file unit to meet indi- 
vidual needs. Request Catalog 
AL-2804 on your letterhead when 
writing for a free copy from Diebold, 
Inc., ae Division, 818 Mulberry 
Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio. 


> * . 


TECHNIQUES AND TIPS ON IN- 
JECTING the personal touch into 
repetitive correspondence are given 
in a little booklet recently issued by 
American Automatic Typewriter 
Company. Also covered are the advan- 
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tages of the personal letter, cost 
comparisons of automatically typed 
and hand-typed letters, the carbon 
copy followup technique, and infor- 
mation on the personal reply card. A 
special section in the back deals with 
inquiry reply letters and how to use 
them. American Automatic Type- 
writer Company, 2323 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39, Il. 


* * * 


YOUR CHECKS CAN BE IM- 
PRINTED, signed, protected, 
counted, listed, and added—all in one 
operation, according to a new folder 
on Todd's Blue Streak electric check 
writer. The eight-page folder con- 
tains pictures of five models, along 
with descriptions. For copies, write 
to Department “Blue Streak,” The 
Todd Company, Inc., Box §9§10, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


. « . 


THE GROWING TREND IN AUTO- 
MATION has made _ conventional 
plant layout methods and techniques 
obsolete. In an effort to increase the 
efficiency of layout and planning, 
a clinic and technical workshop on 
2- or 3-dimensional planning will be 
held June 13 to 17, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. All registrations should be sent 
to Homer H. Dasey, Plant Layout 
Technical Workshop, Box 233, Oak- 
mont (Alleg. Co.), Pa. 


IN NEED OF FOLDING TABLES 
for cafeterias, conference rooms, 
mailing rooms? A new brochure by 
Sico features five models and their 
specifications. Also explained is the 
Sico system of cafeteria seating 
Copies available from Department 
KP, Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
6045 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 
19, Minn, 
> . * 

PREPARING CAPTIONS, TITLES, 
OR HEADLINES for folders or 
price lists is a breeze with Reditype 
Davidson's new catalog contains type 
specimens of the characters which 
are bonded to translucent vinyl ace- 
tate—-self-adhering and re-usable. No 
developing, printing, cutting, or past- 
ing necessary. The catalog also shows 
how easily a full page of copy can be 
set up without worry about edge 
lines, fogging, retouching, or opaqu- 
ing. For a copy, write to Davidson 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 29 Ryerson 
St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SAVINGS THROUGH 
RECORDS analysis and file reorgani- 
zation is promised by a folder issued 
by Remington Rand. Called “Subject 
File,” the folder tells how Rem 
Rand’s Business Services Department 
file organizers bring all like material! 
together in one place, available for 
quick executive decisions. Ask for 
Folder BSD 32 when requesting a 
copy from Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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FREE! 


5-DAY TRIAL! 
High-speed, simple ten-key operation 


People in your business who've 
been using adding machines for 
years tell us they’re amazed by 
the Underwood Sundstrand. It’s 
the fastest, easiest machine they 
have ever used. And tests prove it's 
the most dependable. But you be 
the judge! 


Write on your business letterhead 
to Underwood Corporation, Dept. 
D-9, One Park Ave., New York 
16, N.Y., for a five-day rree trial 
of the Underwood Sundstrand. 
Use it in your own office on your 
own work with your own opera- 
tor. There's no cost or obligation, 


UNDERWOOD anit CORPORATION 


One Pork Avenve, New York /é6, N. Y, 


You can’t win! 


With an inaccurate mailing scale, you frequently 


overpay postage, wasting money 


or underpay, 


resulting in “postage dues” and loss of 


customer good will. Even in a small office, 


the overpayment of 3¢ postage on just a dozen 


letters a day may waste nearly $100 a year! 


A PB precision mailing scale has an 


automatic pendulum action, fast and accurate 


... with a big hairline indicator and wide 


spaced markings, easy to read ...and saves 


time as well as postage in mailing! 


PB scales pay their way in any office. Models for 


all kinds of mail, including parcel post up to 
70 ibs. Ask the nearest PB office to demonstrate. 
Or write for the free illustrated booklet. 


PREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC 
2162 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


Originators of the postage meter 
offices in 9% cities 
























An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances, 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Kobert N. MeMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,”’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, p. and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Pree Booklet 


Send for this free il 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec- 
tion procedures work. 
Included are a num- 
ber of helpful sugges- 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forma for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel, 


Th Det Cosi 
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HOW TO TRAIN ENGINEERS IN 
INDUSTRY. A research survey proj- 
ect compiled by the Professional En- 
gineers Conference Board for Indus- 
try. (With the cooperation of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers.) With a possible few excep- 
tions, most young engineers need 
additional training to be of quickest 
and most use to the companies em- 
ploying them. This is where company 
training courses come in. According 
to this survey, companies having 
training courses varied in size from 
a six-man consulting engineer’s office 
to a corporation employing thousands 
of engineers. The cost ranges from 
nothing to several million dollars 
annually. 

Chapters include Typical Training 
Programs, Training the Trainers, 
Rating and Evaluation, Guidance To- 
ward Professionalism, and Summary 
and Recommendations. Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry, Inc., 1121 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. $2. 


SPEAKER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
STORIES, QUOTATIONS, AND 
ANECDOTES. By Jacob M. Braude. 
For the busy executive who wants to 
spark up his meetings, speeches, and 
public appearances, Judge Braude— 
of Chicago’s famed juvenile court— 
has produced one of the handiest and 
most complete references of its kind. 
It is, in fact, a desk-size treasury, al- 
phabetically arranged for quick ref- 
erence to almost any subject, of 2,900 
serious, humorous, historical, and 
literary stories and quotations “for 
every business and social occasion.” 

Best part of it for the executive is 
that almost all are taken from highly 
quotable individuals of national and 
international significance whose very 
mention adds dignity and interest to 
a speech, Among the hundreds of best 
stories, jokes, proverbs, quotations, 
philosophies, poems, definitions, and 
comments, the reviewer failed to find 
Jefferson's famed comment regarding 
the destruction of the world through 
the atom; but did spot this, from 
the Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch: 
“The first Adam-splitting gave us 
Eve, a force which man in all the 
ages since has never got under con- 
trol.” But you'll like some of the 
others. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 476 pages. $5. 


MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL EN- 
GINEERING PROCEDURES. Edited 
by John A. Patton, president, John 
A. Patton Management Engineers, 
Inc., Chicago. For what is said to be 
the first time, a management con- 





sultant has broken down the secrecy 
surrounding management engineering 
procedures and provided businessmen 
with step-by-step processes for in- 
stalling management control pro- 
grams. Now the business executive 
will know just what to expect when 
the consultant’s engineers arrive to 
install a cost and inventory control 
system. 

Ten control programs are included 
in this manual: Wage incentive pro- 
gram, job evaluation, system for cost 
control, production planning and con- 
trol, plant layout, sales and distribu- 
tion analysis, personnel selection, em- 
ployee training, inventory control, 
and materials handling. 

An outline covers the basic steps 
of each program and, in addition, 
there are for each program, a main- 
tenance checklist and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on the subject. 

Not only do these outlines show 
business executives what they can 
expect from a management consult- 
ant, but step-by-step procedures such 
as these are invaluable as a checklist 
against which a company’s present 
management control programs can be 
rated. For example, the chapter on 
inventory control includes some 100 
steps for setting up and maintaining 
an inventory control system. Since 
these are basic steps, the executive 
should find his particular inventory 
control system checking on each 
point. Wm. C. Brown Co., publishers, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 144 pages. $10. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECEN- 
TRALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. By Helen Baker and 
Robert R. France. Contained in this 
book are the results of a thorough 
study, made in 1952, of the problem 
of balancing the pressure for cen- 
tralization and decentralization in 
corporate policy, and its special sig- 
nificance in industrialization. 

Most of the chief executives who 
participated in the study favored de- 
centralized management. Even more 
industrial relations managers inter- 
viewed felt that a variable balance 
between centralization and decen- 
tralization was the only realistic 
goai. 

“If supervisors are to be able and 
willing to accept greater responsi- 
bility for decisions,” the book con- 
cludes, “the incentives and rewards 
for independent judgment must be 
greater than the penalties for failing 
to conform to a higher executive's 
pattern of thought.” Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, 
P. O. Box 248, Princeton, N. J. 281 
pages. $4. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, whose articles on 
work simplification continue in this 
issue, plans to speak at the National 
Office Management Association and 
Miami University’s Institute at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, in June, in connection 
with AMERICAN BUSINESS’ nationwide 
coverage of office work-simplification 
practices. One of Mr. Brayer’s side 
interests is printing books on Ameri- 
ca's colorful western history. His 
most recent publication, Pike’s Peak 
or... Bust, has just been chosen one 
of the 10-Best-Books-of-the-Year. 


. * * 


MARILYN FRENCH is busily engaged in 
conducting a mouth-watering survey 
of the 50 favorite restaurants of 
American businessmen for the Per- 
sonal Record Book of 1956. AMERICAN 
BUSINESS ran a similar survey several 
years ago, which proved so popular 
we still get an occasional request for 
a reprint. 


MICHAEL H. LEVY is the head of The 
Federated Brokerage Group of in- 
surance brokerage firms, located in 
New York City. Mr. Levy, now 41 
years old and a member of the 
Young Presidents Organization, 
joined his father’s firm (Michael Levy 
Co., Inc.) as a messenger boy follow- 
ing his graduation from college. 
Since assuming the presidency in 
1937, after the sudden death of his 
father, he has built up his companies 


to an annual premium volume of 


more than $16 million 


> . 


KENNETH R. MacDOWALD has been a 
contributor to AMERICAN BUSINESS 
for some time. A former newspaper- 
man and press association writer, 
Ken now devotes his time exclusively 
to editorial representation 


> > 


E. H. SHANKS is all wrapped up in all 
phases of meetings these days. He's 
busy planning the third Dartnell- 
sponsored 2-day executive training 
conference on “Improved Techniques 
for Planning and Staging Meetings 
and Conventions” which will take 
place in Atlantic City, September 26 
and 27. This is just one of a series of 
executive conferences Mr. Shanks 
conducts each year, Others cover per- 
sonnel recruiting and selection, merit 
rating, and executive development 
In his spare time, he is the busy ex- 
ecutive vice president of The Dart- 
nell Corporation 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time... lnvites scion .. . Cleare 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifics 
)utributes work. Electrically welded in 
one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gre 
Lotter size... $7.50. Legal size. . . 89.50. 
F.0.B. factory. Two or more, id 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, nn 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 

$5,000 te $55,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
(established 45 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN( 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 8, N. Y 


service 





Inventions for Sale 





money 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
Write for our free classification sheet 
f inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
118 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





Business Booklets 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


Today's tight market conditions 
demand extra effort and sales 
skill. Here is an effective stream- 
lined course in practical selling. 
Not just theory but successful 
sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the 
seven fundamentals of selling. 
* Planning the Sale 

* Getting Better interviews 
© Making the Presentation 

* Disposing of Objections 
* Closing the Sale 

* Managing Your Time 
° The Way to Leadership 


Seven manvals SZ .O0 


In handy box Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 HRevenewood Ave., Chicage 40, If 

















Business on tHe marce 


T now looks as though 1955 will top even 
1958 as far as sales go; but how the year 
will end for the average, medium-sized business 
is something else again. Business is complain- 
ing bitterly about the squeeze on profits and 
the increasing difficulty of making an ade- 
quate return on sales, Newspaper headlines 
playing up the first-quarter earnings of the 
hig corporations have created the impression 
that the land is overflowing with milk and 
money. Demands upon employers for more 
pay, more fringe benefits, a higher floor under 
minimum wages, together with shorter hours 
and longer vacations, reflect this impression. 
But in spite of the prosperity talk, there are 
soft spots in the business picture which need 
watching. With break-even points creeping 
higher and higher, business management faces 
the prospect of an era of “profitless’” pros- 
perity like the one which gave us such a head- 
ache when the last boom began to fade. It is a 
time to proceed with courage, but to make 
sure that we are not taking on commitments 
which, should the pendulum swing the other 
way, might prove our undoing. 


” * 7 


Advertising men are concerned about their 
“professional” status. A vocal minority want 
advertising recognized as a profession by the 
establishment of a new type of school which, 
presumably, would offer degrees in advertising. 
This desire for professional status is shared 
by other groups of business specialists. Sales 
executives, personnel men, credit men, and 
others have long sought such recognition. But 
is it in their best interests to thus set themselves 
apart’ The great need of business today is 
executives who are first of all good business- 
men, men qualified to someday assume the 
administration of the business of which they 
are a part. Will it help or hurt their chances 
to move upward in the management of their 
companies if they take the position that they 
are professional practitioners in a restricted 
area of management? Wouldn't they be on 
more solid ground to be looked upon as men 
who are seeking their future in the business, 
rather than just professional journeymen who 
move from one job to another whenever a 
bigger paycheck heaves into sight! 


52 


A news item in one of the financial papers 
tells of an all-out drive by the AFL Office 
Workers Union to organize white-collar em- 
ployees. The target is the Chase National Bank 
in New York. This campaign follows a suc- 
cessful organizing drive in two Texas life 
insurance companies. The union claims it has 
100 organizers who will visit each employee 
of the bank in his home and distribute literature 
pinpointing benefits workers are not receiving, 
especially the so-called “fringe” benefits, which 
many AFL craft unions enjoy. Management 
might well consider thoughtfully the im- 
portance of a more equitable employment 
policy—that is to say, when benefits are given 
to production workers, extend the same bene- 
fits to all employees. If that policy is not 
followed, management has no one but itself 
to blame if it wakes up some morning and 
finds that a majority of its white-collar em- 
ployees have signed bargaining cards with a 
union of their choosing. If you’re wondering 
how best to patch up your employee relations, 
don’t forget the employee opinion survey. It 
will show up the weak spots. 


* * ~ 


With trusteed investment funds and pension 
plans now holding some $12 billion in assets 
(about $3 billion is invested in common stocks) , 
it might be in order, as Bernard Baruch recom- 
mended, to stop and take a look at where this 
development is taking us and its long-term 
effect upon business management. With no 
taxes to pay on their income, these trusts are 
a highly privileged form of capital. Some of 
their stock holdings are now sufficient to con- 
trol the management of a_ business—Sears, 
Roebuck & Co, is a case in point. Now we have 
the possibility that guaranteed annual wage 
programs, based on trust funds administered 
by the union, might become accepted practice. 
This holding of large blocks of common shares 
in industrial enterprises where the union mem- 
bers are employed is something to think about. 
It will be noted that Mr. Beck used union 
proxies to good advantage in the Montgomery 
Ward scrap. The GAW scheme proposed by 
Walter Reuther could mean union represen- 
tation on most boards of directors and labor 
management committees calling the signals in 
many of our plants and offices.—J. C. A. 
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Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 


bryd HEATER DIVISION (9) 
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Wattonal Accounting Machines save us $36,000 a year... 


return 96¢ annually on every $1.00 invested.”’ 
—BRYANT HEATER DIVISION 


Makers of World's First Automatic Gas Heating Equipment” 


“National Machines in our Cleveland Head- 
quarters and our other plants pay back, 
annually, 96¢ on every dollar of their 
purchase price, saving $36,000 yearly. 

“Ours is a complex, ever-expanding line, 
so we chose an accounting system with 
great care. Nationals enable us to handle 
increased volume of work with the same 
staff, eliminating costly overtime; yet we 
keep our management and our sales force 
constantly informed with up-to-date sales 
analyses and other important information. 


“We are so pleased with this efficiency 
and the simplicity of operation that makes 
operator training easy—that we are equip- 
ping all our offices with Nationals.” 


jomsings 


ice President and General Manager 
BRYANT HEATER DIVISION — pioneer in auto 
matic home heating equipment, is also the creator 


of the new “Command-Aire” Twins for practical 
year-round air conditioning 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron ®, onro 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. 





It is Monroe, of course, 

who brings you figuring 
*Automation... the calculating 
machine development of the future 
... here and now in the present. And, 
as future progress brings even greater 
speed, efficiency and economy 

to calculating machines, 


count on Monroe to give you 


always the ultimate in fotal 


automatic figuring operation! 

Ask your Man from Monroe. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, N. J.... Branches Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





